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1)K.  CEI.EO  DAVII-A 


Envoy  K!itra4ir<UnAry  and  Minister  I*leni|>oteniiary  of  Honduras  to  the  I'nited  States.  Doctor  H 

D&viU  |iresente<l  his  letters  of  rredemv  to  President  Hoover  July  2K,  imi.  He  is  a  ftraduate  B 

in  law  and  iMtIitiral  and  social  science  of  the  Central  I'niversity  of  Honduras,  where  he  was  B 

for  several  years  |irofes.sor  of  imlitical  economy,  statistics,  and  mnstitiitinnal  law.  To  the  'I 

various  iwruKlicals  which  he  has  edited  hecontribitted  leadinK  art  icies,  iirinci|ially  of  a  political  P 

character.  He  has  served  his  country  as  Consul  (ieneral  in  .New  Orleans,  .\s.sistant  Secretary  Cf 

of  Eoreiitn  Relations.  .Secretary  of  the  Financial  M  ission  .sent  to  Washinitton  for  the  atijust  meni  '  , 

of  the  foreiitn  debt,  M  intster  of  Piihlic  Instruction,  and  Minister  of  Finance  and  Public  Credit. 

While  holdintt  the  latter  (Hirtfolio  he  was  apiiointed  Minister  in  Wa-shintcton. 
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FROM  BUENOS  AIRES  TO  THE  GREAT 
FALLS  OF  THE  IGUAZU 

By  R  os.\  CiK.-vciELA  Valdes  Lopez  de  Mik6' 


TO  write  about  the  Argentiue  Republic,  its  natural  beauty, 

wealth,  and  cultural  and  material  resources  would  be  a  pleasant  ji 

task  under  any  circumstances,  but  to  write  for  the  American  public  ! 

is  a  privilege  which  is  doubly  welcome,  especially  when  I  am  to  de- 
scribe  a  journey  to  the  great  Falls  of  the  Iguazu,  where  this  river,  B 

which  serves  as  part  of  the  boundary  between  Argentina  and  Brazil, 
falls  in  majesty  over  a  precipice  more  than  2  miles  wide.  *- 

It  is  a  pleasant  task,  because  before  my  eyes  rises  a  gleaming  vision 
of  my  great  country,  with  its  limitless  plains,  lofty^  mountains,  broad 
rivers,  virgin  forests,  deserts,  Dantesque  cliffs,  immense  reservoirs  of  >' 

water,  and  those  boundless  undulating  wheat  fields  that  caused  Mr.  j 

Hoover  to  exclaim,  “Argentina  is  the  bread  basket  of  the  World!”  * 

.\nd  it  is  a  privilege  all  the  more  grateful  because  brotherhood  between 
naitions  is  always  strengthened  by  more  intimate  reciprocal  knowlealge.  * 

With  them  as  with  individuals,  friendship  deepens  with  increasing  1 

acquaintance.  ( 

My  nation  admires  the  Tnited  States  because  it  has  come  to  know 
this  country  through  its  Edison,  its  Ijndbergh;  through  its  sky¬ 
scrapers  aind  its  tunnels;  through  its  Far  West  and  its  Down  East;  i 

through  its  Mississippi  and  its  Hudson;  through  its  fabulous  industry 
and  commerce;  through  its  hardworking  people,  its  liberty,  its  4S 
stars;  and  most  of  all,  through  its  Washington  and  its  Lincoln. 

One  incident  will  show  how  and  to  what  extent  American  heroes  i 

are  reverenced.  I  still  remember  with  what  shocked  surprise  I 


'  .'^Aorik  lie  .Miru,  well-known  .kritenline  |Hiet  whoNe  rhiiriniiiK  verse  hits  won  for  her  a  UistTiininatini! 
uiiilienre,  is  now  resiiliiiK  in  WashiiiKlon,  where  her  hiishnnil  is  .Military  .\ttiwhf  of  the  .Xiventine 
Kniha.s.sy.  KtMToK. 
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learned,  at  the  age  of  12,  that  Abraham  Lincoln  was  not  an  Argentine. 
.Such  was  the  reverence  with  which  my  teachers  had  spoken  of  that 
great  man,  so  often  was  his  picture  displayed  in  the  schools,  and  to 
such  a  degree  had  I  been  carried  away  by  my  admiration  for  him, 
that  I  was  amazed  to  learn  the  true  nationality  of  my  favorite  hero. 
Nor  can  I  have  been  alone  in  that  mistake,  in  my  desire  to  have  for  a 
compatriot  a  man  whose  grandeur  of  character  filled  us  children  with 
the  same  pride  as  did  the  virtues  of  our  own  national  heroes. 

So  it  is  with  enthusiasm  that  I  invite  you  to  accompany  me  on  a 
trip  to  Iguazu  Falls;  before  our  eyes  \\'ill  be  unfolded  a  panorama 
of  my  native  land  as  beautiful  as  it  is  unknown  to  the  L'nited  States. 

II 

The  trip  to  Iguazu  Falls  starts  from  Buenos  Aires,  that  great  port 
whose  waters  reflect  the  flags  of  all  nations;  Buenos  Aires,  which  is 
situated  on  the  Kio  de  la  Plata,  the  widest  river  in  the  world,  stretch¬ 
ing  across  to  Uruguay  250  miles  away,  as  far  as  Washington  is  from 
New  York;  Buenos  Aires,  that  young  Colossus,  that  beautiful,  active, 
optimistic,  and  hard-working  metropolis,  certain  of  its  own  greatness, 
teeming  with  life  like  a  beehive,  a  city  true  to  the  glorious  past  of  the 
nation  of  whose  destiny  it  is  the  pilot  as  it  opens  its  arms  to  invite  to 
the  great  Republic  “all  men  from  all  over  the  world  who  wish  to 
dwell  on  Argentine  soil,”  to  quote  from  the  preamble  of  the  national 
constitution. 

As  we  steam  out  of  the  harbor  into  the  broad  river,  delighted  with 
the  spectacle  of  this  great  basin  wherein  are  welcomed  transatlantic 
and  coasting  vessels  both  great  and  small,  the  fascinating  sky  line  of 
Buenos  Aires  is  silhouetted  against  the  deep  blue  of  the  cloudless 
sky  through  the  forest  of  masts  swaying  above  the  river.  The  heart 
of  every  Argentine  citizen  thrills  with  pride  to  realize  that  these 
great  cargoes  of  wheat,  that  mountain  of  hides  and  those  others  of 
meat  and  of  linseed,  are  the  produce  of  his  native  land  and,  once 
loaded  into  capacious  holds,  will  travel  to  distant  countries,  the  reg¬ 
ular  customers  of  the  Argentine  market. 

From  the  Rio  de  la  Plata  the  steamer  enters  the  Parana,  that  great 
waterway  which  laves  the  shores  of  three  Republics  and  on  whose 
banks  lie  the  most  progressive  cities  and  the  richest  inland  ports  of 
the  Republic  of  Argentina.  On  that  river  we  shall  travel  eight  days  on 
our  way  to  the  unsurpassed  spectacle  of  Iguazu  Falls.  We  shall  see 
natural  ports  with  an  incontestable  future,  such  as  San  Nicolas  de 
los  Arroyos,  which  is  biding  its  time  until  capitalists  or  industrialists 
with  American  enterprise  make  it  the  first  port  in  that  rich  district; 
we  shall  stop  at  ports  of  an  assured  present  and  a  limitless  future, 
such  as  Rosario,  whose  lines  of  maritime  communication  connect  it 
directly  with  Europe. 


TIIK  PORT  OF  m’KNOS  AIRES 

A  ro«-  of  liirfte  Bruin  elevntors  an<l  warehouses  forms  (tie  h.iekBroiinil  of  tliis  hit  of  the  Breat  |iort. 
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Rosario  is  a  comparatively  young  city,  an  example  of  the  real 
Argentina,  of  the  expansion  possible  and  inevitable  in  that  privileged 
nation,  where  the  land  readily  yields  the  Biblical  hundredfold. 
From  the  deck  we  hear  at  close  range  the  voices  of  the  workers,  the 
voices  only  because  the  majority  are  speaking  in  foreign  tongues, 
Italian  and  English  and  German.  Each  is  busy  playing  his  impor¬ 
tant  role  of  merchant  or  industrialist,  as  the  case  may  be,  all  praising 
the  greatness  of  the  region  and  its  wealth.  Perhaps  10  or  15  years 
ago  these  men  were  newly  arrived  immigrants,  full  of  the  ambition 
and  vigor  of  youth,  eager  to  build  their  fortunes,  which  they  are 
amassing  surely  and  rapidly. 

As  we  follow  the  majestic  Parana,  before  our  wondering  eyes  is 
unrolled  the  spectacular  moving  picture  of  its  picturesque  banks, 
high  and  uneven.  These  shores  make  natural  loading  stations,  where 
elevators  are  unnecessary;  the  natives  of  the  region  put  cereals 
aboard  ship  by  sliding  the  cargo  down  great  planks  into  the  hold  of 
vessels  drawn  alongshore.  What  will  be  the  development  of  these 
ports  when  great  capitalists  become  aware  of  their  potentialities? 
The  imagination  fills  out  the  picture,  and  Argentine  eyes  shine  with 
pride  at  that  prospect. 

As  the  steamer  ascends  the  river,  the  shores  become  higher,  and 
at  a  distance  we  glimpse  the  undulating  country  of  the  Argentine 
Mesopotamia — or  Entre  Rios,  the  Spanish  equivalent,  which  is  the 
name  of  this  Province — a  rich  pasture  land,  well  watered  and  shady. 
There  the  cattle  are  raised  in  an  animals’  paradise;  there  agriculture 
is  abundantly  rewarded,  thanks  to  a  climate  which  knows  neither 
extreme  heat  nor  extreme  cold,  a  beneficent  rainfall,  and  the  con¬ 
stant  and  enthusiastic  labor  of  man.  Beautiful  estancias  appear  in 
this  region;  not  only  are  they  the  traditionally  hospitable  homes 
famous  in  chronicle  and  romance  ever  since  the  early  days  of  the 
colony,  but  they  are  also  a  kind  of  laboratory  distilling  the  marvelous 
well-being  of  that  incomparable  region  which  raises  the  finest  breeds 
of  cattle,  horses,  sheep,  and  hogs,  and  which  sees  flourishing  on  its 
plains  the  finest  wheat  as  well  as  the  never-ending  orange  groves 
that  waft  to  the  Parana  the  aromatic  perfume  of  their  waxen  Howeis. 

The  steamer  arrives  at  Diamante,  a  pretty  city  situated  on  a  high 
bank;  at  its  feet  the  port  palpitates  breathlessly  over  its  labor,  the 
loading  of  great  quantities  of  cereals  bound  for  far-off  lands. 

Two  hours’  travel  beyond  Diamante,  on  the  right-hand  bank  of 
the  river,  columns  of  smoke  betray  the  existence  of  an  industrial  city; 
the  many  flour  mills  of  Santa  Fe  thus  proclaim  its  presence.  We 
have  now  arrived  at  the  granarj'  of  the  Republic.  The  pampa  of 
Santa  Fe  is  one  great  wheat  field  and  the  city  is  one  great  mill, 
where  the  grain  is  converted  into  the  whitest  flour  to  make  the 
sweetest  bread  in  the  world. 


f'olirteay  of  lotornationol  Telephone  a  Telecrnph  Corporation 


ROSARIO  FROM  TUK  AIR 


The  seconil  larifest  city  of  Argentina  is  situated  on  the  Parana  River,  about  300  miles  inland  from  the 

Atlantic. 


THE  PORT  OF  SANTA  FE 


Courteay  of  Intemationat  Telephone  A  Telecraph  Corporation 


Where  great  quantities  of  Argentina’s  wheat  are  milled  and  shipped. 
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While  the  steamer  is  in  dock  let  us  look  across  at  the  left  bank  of 
the  river,  where  lies  another  important  city,  Parana,  the  port  farthest 
inland  open  to  ocean-fjoinp;  vessels.  As  we  proceed  up  the  river 
there  appears  on  the  shore  the  charming;  profile  of  still  another 
town;  it  is  Barrancpieras,  a  port  which  contributes  to  the  national 
treasury  the  greatest  customs  revenue  after  Rosario.  Through 
liarranqueras  pass  cotton,  logs,  tannin,  peanuts,  fruits,  and  everj’ 
kind  of  produce  from  the  Chaco,  that  untamed  but  potentially 
productive  region  where  North  American  and  European  capital  is 
beginning  to  organize  in  modern  fashion  the  many  industries  estab¬ 
lished  to  utilize  its  rich  products. 


( 


HARVESTIXO  WHEAT  IN  THE  PROVINCE  OF  SANTA  FE 


“Santn  Fe,  the  granary  of  the  Republic.  The  panipa  is  one  great  wheat  field.” 


At  this  state  of  our  voyage  to  Iguazu  Falls  the  river  describes  a 
pronounced  curve  to  the  northeast,  toward  the  western  boundary 
of  the  territory  of  Misiones,  the  rich  and  picturesque  subtropical 
region  that  is  the  home  of  “green  gold,”  or  yerba  mate.  The  in¬ 
fusion  of  leaves  of  this  plant  is  our  national  drink,  taking  the  place 
of  tea  and  coffee;  it  is  being  adopted  by  European  armies  and  in 
New  York  restaurants. 

In  this  section  of  the  river  the  shores  are  extremely  beautiful,  for  the 
forest  conies  down  to  the  water’s  edge,  and  the  fresh  coolness  of  the 
trees  and  the  blended  odors  of  many  flowers  penetrate  even  into  the 
staterooms  of  the  ship,  whose  sides  are  often  brushed  by  great  branches 
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stretching  out  over  and  sometimes  into  the  water.  The  imposing 
majesty  of  the  forest  unrolls  before  our  e3'es  a  never-ending  web  of 
creeping  and  climbing  plants  and  groves  of  numberless  giant  trees. 
Far  away,  in  a  clearing  on  the  shore,  and  farther  on  in  another  and 
3’et  another,  are  ports,  rungs  on  the  ladder  of  progress  in  this  region. 
These  ports,  which  were  founded  but  10  .vears  ago,  are  to-daj’  small 
progressive  cities.  Among  them  El  Dorado  is  especially  noteworthy; 
its  picturescjue  and  exotic  aspect  is  due  to  the  fact  that  the  majority 
of  its  inhabitants  are  (iermans,  who  are  devoting  themselves  to  huild- 


A  VIEW  ox  THE  PPPER  PARANA 

A  strvteli  uf  ttie  upiwr  river  wliere  heavily  wooded  shores  and  rocky  cliffs  ilescetnl  abruptly  to  the  water’s 

edge. 


ing  up  an  assured  future  almost  exclusiveh’  based  on  V'erha  mute, 
which  they  cultivate  and  exploit  on  a  large  scale. 

After  passing  through  many  small  towns,  of  comparative  unim¬ 
portance  now  but  which  within  another  decade  will  have  developed 
into  commercial  and  industrial  centers,  we  arrive  at  Puerto  Aguirre, 
the  end  of  our  journey  by  water.  Here  we  disembark  to  continue 
the  trip  to  the  falls  by  motor  through  vii^in  forest,  along  a  narrow 
road  bordered  by  giant  trees  and  hanging  ferns,  over  great  slippery 
rocks  covered  with  strange  mosses,  under  close-woven  vines,  erect 
palms,  and  trees  covered  with  a  mass  of  (lowers.  We  follow  the  long 
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ro«d,  completely  arched  over  with  vegetation,  until  at  the  end  of  two 
hours  we  arrive  at  a  clearing  where  it  is  possible  once  more  to  see  the 
sky.  Suddenly  a  great  curtain  of  mist  is  discernible  in  the  distance, 
and  a  constant  murmur  sounds  from  afar. 

Ill 

The  guide  announces,  “The  falls!”  We  all  look  uncomprehend- 
ingly  at  that  fantastic  curtain,  tracing  on  its  lacy  transparenc}’^  the 
kaleidoscopic  changes  of  rainbows  that  tremble  in  the  air,  marvelous 
as  the  fabled  creations  of  fairies  and  magicians.  As  we  proceed,  lost 
in  such  thoughts,  the  distant  murmur  of  which  we  have  been  aware 
grows  louder,  till  it  seems  to  be  an  echoing  call.  The  cloud  of  rain¬ 
bows  becomes  clearer  and  the  magic  call  more  definite;  now  we  see 
perfectly  the  iridescent  cloud  of  mist,  heavy  near  the  ground  but  in¬ 
creasingly  diaphanous  as  it  rises  until  it  is  lost  far  on  high  in  an  inter¬ 
mingling  of  colors  that  woidd  confound  the  brush  of  a  master. 

Thus  gloriously  are  heralded  Iguazu  Falls,  the  greatest  beauty  of 
my  country  and  a  phenomenon  to  whose  majesty  only  the  most  gifted 
of  pens  can  do  justice. 

The  road  ends,  and  the  rest  of  the  journey  must  be  made  on  foot  in 
single  file  along  a  narrow  path  which  crosses  frail  rustic  bridges  hung 
over  the  enchanting  river  that  foams  under  our  feet.  Finally  we 
arrive  very  close  to  this  remarkable  natural  phenomenon,  this  acro¬ 
batic  leap  which  the  Iguazu  River  takes  with  extraordinary  dexterity, 
falling  in  all  more  than  300  feet,  or  half  as  far  again  as  Niagara,  be¬ 
tween  great  cliffs,  between  forests  of  ferns,  in  the  midst  of  a  vast 
solitude.  This  grandeur,  to  the  satisfaction  of  all  tourists,  has  not 
been  insulted  by  any  factory  or  power  plant,  or  anything  which  would 
mar  the  natural  magnificence  of  the  scene. 

How  could  the  thunder  of  the  falls  but  be  heard  from  afar!  The 
river  hurls  itself  from  the  heights  to  the  depths  with  dizzy  speed ; 
the  falls  are  at  the  same  time  a  leap  and  a  rebound ;  the  water  descends 
to  the  depths  and  the  measureless  force  of  its  plunge  raises  it  again  to 
the  heights.  And  the  impact  of  the  wide  river  on  the  great  stones 
which  form  its  bed,  the  titanic  bed  capable  of  enduring  that  frightful 
shock,  produces  the  mighty  thunder  which  we  first  heard  as  an  at¬ 
tenuated  cr>'.  The  river  seems  to  fall  in  amazement  at  its  own  feat! 
And  it  falls,  here  with  a  mad  speed  to  the  bottom  of  the  abyss  in  a 
cataract  called  the  Garganta  del  Diablo,  the  Devil’s  Throat;  there, 
quietly,  gently,  like  white  tresses  tossed  by  the  breeze,  in  the  Bosetti; 
farther  on,  a  wide  rippling  band  of  an  extraordinary  blue  is  the  Buenos 
•Vires  Falls;  and  all  cast  themselves,  each  with  its  own  beauty,  over 
the  precipice,  to  the  great  wonder  and  admiration  of  mankind. 
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Of  all  the  falls,  which  taken  together  extend  over  a  width  of  more 
than  2  miles,  or  approximately  twice  that  of  Niagara,  the  most  im¬ 
pressive  is  undouhtedly  that  of  the  Devil’s  Throat.  It  is  impossible  to 
contemplate  this  cataract  without  a  thrill  of  awe;  the  river  roars, 
bellows,  rages,  rears,  takes  on  everx’  possible  color,  and  leaps  from  the 
V-shaped  channel  which  it  has  itself  worn  in  the  rock;  its  noise,  its 
awesomeness,  its  size,  have  won  for  this  section  its  expressive  designa¬ 
tion.  It  is,  in  truth,  an  inferno— the  water,  dissolved  into  mist  by 
the  rude  shock  of  the  great  fall,  produces  the  perfect  effect  of  steam, 
and  to  say  that  the  water  boils  gives  an  exact  idea  of  the  scene;  it 
boils  and  rises  in  wisps,  in  foam,  in  mist ;  it  rises  and  falls  thunderously, 
carrx’ing  with  it  enormous  stones  which  are  an  insufficient  evidence  of 
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The  river  just  a>)ove  the  icorge  called  the  Oevil's  Throat. 


that  force.  On  one  of  these  giant  rocks  an  American  tourist  carved  a 
phrase,  whose  brevity  contributes,  better  than  any  words  of  mine,  to 
|)aint  the  grandeiir  of  this  fall;  “Poor  Niagara!”  The  powerful 
majesty  of  the  Devil’s  Throat  dwarfs  the  spirit  of  the  strongest, 
makes  him  shiver  with  a  spontaneous  and  sudden  comprehension  of 
his  own  insignificance.  There  is  no  tourist  b\it  stands  overawed  by 
that  mighty  spectacle. 

To  see  this  part  of  the  falls  alone  is  worth  the  eight  days  which  we 
spent  in  traveling  from  Buenos  Aires,  is  well  worth  the  difficult 
journey  in  rowboats  necessarj’  to  view  them  close  at  hand,  and  com¬ 
pensates  for  the  discomfort  and  danger  of  balancing  oneself  on  the 
slippery’  surface  of  the  damp  rocks  which  emerge  like  the  hacks  of 
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liirtlps  from  the  midst  of  the  waters.  It  overwhelms  the  imagination 
to  think  what  industry'  may  brin^r  about  on  the  day  it  harnesses  the 
horsepower  that  fiallops  headlong;,  squanderiiifr  its  energ:>’  until  the 
IfTuazu  falls  exhausted  and  tamed  into  the  quiet  waters  of  the  Parana. 

('ompared  with  the  Devil’s  Throat,  how  docile  and  jrentle  is  the 
beauty  of  the  twin  falls  called  Lox  Dox  Ilermanox,  the  Two  Brothers. 
With  what  admirable  symmetry  do  their  waters  slide  over  the  heijrht 
to  fall  like  sleek  locks  over  walls  of  thick  ferns  to  the  bottom  of  the 
chanjrinj;  channel!  In  the  contemplation  of  this  fall,  our  spirits  relax 
from  the  sensation  of  the  supernatural  power  inspired  by  the  Devil’s 
Throat;  as  we  gaze  at  its  beautifid  sheer  drop,  listen  to  the  suave 
murmur  of  the  gentle  water,  and  feel  the  blessed  coolness  of  its 
presence,  an  agreeable  sensation  of  well-being  pervades  us,  a  desire  to 
rest  beside  it,  to  remain  under  the  shade  of  the  trees,  to  lie  and  gaze 
forever  at  that  tranquil  majesty  which  gains  its  effect  without  Cyclo¬ 
pean  effort,  and  which  arouses  wonder  only  because  the  water  falls 
peacefully  and  calmly  in  the  beautiful  balance  of  brotherhood. 
Second  only  to  these  are  the  Bosetti  and  the  Buenos  Aires  Falls,  which 
with  the  others  of  the  river’s  2  broad  miles  put  Igiiazu  Falls  in  the 
front  rank. 

1  must  confess  that  in  conducting  you  to  Iguazu  Falls  I  have  tem- 
|)ered  my  description  lest  you  think  my  enthusiasm  due  in  large  part 
to  patriotism.  Yet  it  woidd  take  a  far  more  able  pen  than  mine  to  do 
justice  to  their  wonders,  and  even  then  little  would  have  been  gained. 
To  comprehend  the  mighty  grandeur  of  Iguazu  Falls,  they  must  be 
visited  in  person.  All  eulogy  is  but  “the  shadow  of  a  magnitude.’’ 
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By  C.  R.  Camekon 

Amrricnn  CohkuI  General,  San  Paulo,  Brazil,  and  Chairman  of  the  United  States 

Delegation 

ANTECEDENTS 

1902  tlierp  existed  an  overproduction  of  coffee,  great  quantities 
of  which  were  held  in  storage,  and  to  consider  remedial  measures 
there  was  convoked  in  New  York  a  conference,  sometimes  referred 
to  as  the  First  International  Coffee  Conference.  It  w'as  attended  by 
representatives  of  the  various  American  coffee-producing  countries, 
the  Brazilian  representative  being  the  Hon.  J.  F.  Assis  Brasil,  former 
Brazilian  Minister  at  Washington.  That  conference  recommended 
the  urgent  convocation  of  a  second  conference,  with  delegates  having 
])lenipotentiary  powers,  for  the  purpose  of  perfecting  some  inter¬ 
national  agreement  to  alleviate  the  coffee  situation.  Such  a  second 
conference  was,  however,  delayed  for  almost  30  years,  and  only  in  the 
fall  of  1930,  when  Assis  Brasil  became  Minister  of  Agriculture  of 
Brazil,  was  the  matter  again  given  serious  consideration.  Brazilian 
Federal  Decree  No.  19,491  of  December  16,  1930,  provided  for  the 
calling  by  the  Brazilian  Government  of  a  new  conference  to  take  place 
in  Sao  Paulo  on  March  31,  1931,  a  date  which  was  later  altered  to 
May  17. 

THE  COFFEE  PROBLEM 

The  condition  of  ov'erproduction  of  coffee,  which  was  to  be  con¬ 
sidered  by  the  Sao  Paulo  Conference,  is  apparent  from  the  following 
table  taken  from  the  figures  of  Laneuville  used  in  the  conference, 
showing  in  sacks  of  60  kilos  (132  pounds),  year  by  year  from  1925-26 
to  1929-30,  Brazilian  production;  other  production;  deliveries  for 
consumption;  and  the  balance  remaining  on  hand: 


Coffee  production  and  delivery  for  consumption,  1925-26  to  1929-30 


Year 

192.S-26 

1926-27  ' 

1927-28 

1928-29 

1929-30 

Total 

(Sacks  of 

(Sacks  of 

(Sacks  of 

(Sacks  of 

(Sacks  of 

(Sacks  0, 

60  k.) 

60  k.) 

60  k.) 

60  k.) 

60  k.) 

60  k.) 

Brazilian  production . 

l.S  aw,  000 

14. 674, 000 

26,139.000 

10. 928. 000 

29, 074, 000 

9.5. 865, 000 

Other  production . 

7.052,0(» 

7, 068,  000 

8,003,000 

8. 660, 000 

8,273,000 

39.a56,000 

Total  pro<iuction . 

22. 102. 000 

21,  742,  000 

1  34,142.000 

1  19, 588. 000  1  37, 347, 000 

134,921.000 

Delivery  for  consumption.... 

21,  fiOfi,  000 

21,298.000 

1  23,536,000 

1  22, 251, 000 

23, 5.54, 000  1 

112,33.5,000 

Difference... . . 

400,000 

444, 000 

1  10,606,000 

1  -2,663,000 

j  13,  793, 000  ,1  22,  586, 000 

‘  Total  5  years’  balance  remaininK  on  hand. 
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Photograph  by  C.  R.  Cameroo 

I'AKTY  OF  DEEEOATES  TO  THE  INTERNATIONAL  COFFEE  CONGRESS  WITH 
THEIR  BRAZILIAN  HOSTS  AT  FAZENDA  MARTINHO,  RIBERAO  PRETO  , 

ORGANIZATION 

The  conference  was  inaugurated  by  the  Hon.  Lindolpho  Collor, 
Brazilian  Minister  of  Labor,  Industry,  and  Commerce,  in  the  Munici¬ 
pal  Theatre  of  Sao  Paulo  on  May  17,  1931,  being:  attended  by  dele¬ 
gates  from  Brazil,  Colombia  (arrived  June  13),  Ecuador,  the  Lmited 
States,  Guatemala,  the  Netherlands,  Great  Britain,  Me.xico,  Panama, 
Paraguay,  Portugal,  El  Salvador,  and  Venezuela.  They  elected  as 
president  Dr.  Henrique  de  Souza  Queiroz,  Brazilian  delegate,  a  well- 
known  coffee  planter,  at  one  time  a  director  of  the  Sao  Paulo  Coffee 
Institute,  and  now  president  of  the  Sociedade  Rural  BrasUeira,  the 
most  important  agricultural  society  of  Sao  Paulo.  The  chairman  of 
the  United  States  delegation  and  the  delegates  of  El  Salvador  and 
Mexico  were  named  secretaries,  all  the  chiefs  of  delegations  in  turn 
acting  as  vice  presidents.  Several  plenary  sessions  were  then  held, 
at  which  the  organization  of  the  conference  was  completed  and  com¬ 
mittees  appointed,  after  which  the  Brazilian  authorities  took  the 


It  is  seen  that  the  total  remaining  on  hand  on  June  30,  1930,  as 
shown  by  the  above  table,  was  22,586,000  sacks  and  the  figures  of  the 
Sao  Paulo  Coffee  Institute  show  that  on  the  same  date  there  were 
stored  in  Sao  Paulo  interior  warehouses  alone  21,209,730  sacks. 
Moreover,  since  September,  1929,  the  price  of  coffee  (No.  4  Santos) 
had  fallen  in  the  New  York  market  from  22  cents  to  9  cents  per 
pound.  The  problem  of  the  conference  was  to  endeavor  to  discover 
some  means  of  eipiilibrating  the  world’s  production  and  consumption 
of  coffee;  some  delegates  were  ready  to  consider  specifically  the  matter 
of  prices. 
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MAIN  STREETS  OF  THE  BRAZILIAN  COFFEE  ZONE 

t'pper;  Main  street  of  Marilia,  a  boom  town  of  the  Alto  Paulista  rone,  which  in  four  years  has  grown 
from  5  individuals  toti.lMIO,  due  to  the  fact  that  soil  and  elimate  promote  an  e\traordinarily  rapid  growth 
of  young  coffee,  and  this  has  attracted  settlers.  Lower:  Main  street  of  RiberSo  Preto,  in  the  heart  of 
the  coffee  rone.  This  is  a  ty|>ical  coffee  city  which  grew  up  after  the  declaration  of  the  Republic  in 
1S89,  its  rise  accomitanying  the  e\i>ansion  of  the  coffee  industry. 
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foreign  delegates  on  a  week’s  excursion  to  the  coffee  zones  of  the 
interior. 

TRIP  TO  COFFEE  PLANTATIONS 

From  May  21  to  May  28,  1931,  inclusive,  the  delegates  traveled 
through  the  coffee-producing  areas  of  Sao  Paulo  and  Parana,  going 
hy  rail  to  Campinas  over  the  Paulista  Railway,  thence  to  Riherao 
Preto  via  the  Mogyana  Railway,  and  by  automobile  from  the  latter 
city  to  Araracjuara.  From  Araraquara  the  party  journeyed  by  rail 
to  Pisa  on  the  Noroeste  Railway,  then  hy  automobile  to  Marilia  and 
vicinity  on  the  Alto  Paulista  Railway,  reaching  the  Sorocahana  Rail- 


A  COFFEE  FAZENDA 

At  limes  one  rides  for  miles  over  a  rolling  country  with  only  coffee  trees  in  sight. 


way  at  Cuata.  Here  a  sjiecial  train  was  hoarded,  from  which  were 
visited  coffee  plantations  on  the  Alto  Sorocahana  Railway  and  on 
(he  Sao  Paulo-Parana  Railway  in  the  northern  part  of  the  State  of 
Parana,  as  well  as  on  the  southern  Sorocahana  Railway  in  the  State 
of  Sao  Paulo. 

This  journey  included  the  inspection  of  plantations  in  all  the  prin¬ 
cipal  coffee  zones  of  Sao  Paulo,  including  plantations  almost  a  cen¬ 
tury  old  in  Campinas  and  vicinity;  the  famous  terra  rojra  (purple 
earth)  coffee  country  of  Riherao  Preto;  and  the  Araraquara  zone, 
which  is  now  in  its  prime  and  an  important  center  of  coffee  production 
of  Sao  Paulo.  The  Noroeste  section  includes  considerable  terra  roxa 
and  here,  as  well  as  on  the  Alto  Paulista,  the  party  saw  enormous 
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9(M) 

numbers  of  younj:  trees  which  will  shortly  come  into  j)ro(luetion. 
The  Alto  Paulista  zone  (Garga,  Manila,  and  Pompeia)  is  mostly 
sandy  loam  and  notable  for  the  rapid  development  of  yoiinfi  coffee 
trees,  although  probably  their  rapid  afiinj;  as  well.  On  the  Alto 
Soroeabana  many  small  holdinjrs  of  1(),()()0,  20,000,  or  50,000  trees 
were  observed,  in  contrast  to  the  preponderance  of  larjjer  plantations 
in  most  other  zones.  In  northern  Parana  and  southern  Sao  Paulo 
are  rejiions  of  terra  roxa  of  extraordinary  richness  where  the  coffee 
trees  attain  a  height  and  a  general  development  greater  than  that 
observed  anywhere  else. 


A  COKKKK  TKKK  IN 
KI.OWKK 


The  general  impression  left  u])on  the  delegates  by  this  most  en¬ 
lightening  journey  was  that  an  active  effort  was  being  made,  especially 
in  the  older  zones  such  as  those  of  lliberao  Preto  and  Cam])inas  where 
yields  are  low  and  production  costs  high,  to  ])roducc  a  larger  percent¬ 
age  of  the  so-<*alled  “washed  coffee”;  that  is,  a  high-grade  coffee 
produced  by  the  wet  process.  It  was  further  evident  that  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  coffee  in  Sao  Paulo  seems  bound  to  increase  rapidly  during 
the  next  few  years,  when  the  millions  of  young  trees  in  the  Noroeste, 
Alto  Paulista,  and  Parana  regions  come  into  bearing.  In  this  con¬ 
nection  it  is  interesting  to  note  that  one  plantation  in  Campinas, 
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which  was  visited  l\v  the  party,  had  trees  80  yeai-s  old  or  more,  which 
were  producing;  well,  due  to  the  use  of  fertilizer  and  careful  treatment. 
The  owner  does  not  permit  _these  trees  to  he  injured  by  the  common 
process  of  derrigo,  or  stripping. 

STRIPPING 

The  delegates  had  an  opportunity  to  observe  the  different  systems 
of  harvesting  in  vogue  here.  Coffee  blooms,  and  consequently  ripens, 
over  a  period  of  about  three  months,  and  the  tree  during  the  middle 
of  the  ripening  period  will  have  green  berries,  ripe  berries,  and  berries 


already  dried  up.  The  system  of  derrigo,  or  stripping,  which  has 
heretofore  been  so  common  in  Sao  Paulo,  consists  in  going  over  the 
trees  but  once  about  the  middle  of  latter  part  of  the  ripening  period, 
the  operator  seizing  the  branch  in  his  left  hand  and  with  the  thumb 
and  forefinger  of  the  right  hand,  with  a  stripping  motion,  tearing  off 
all  the  berries  on  the  branch,  including  green,  ripe,  and  drv*,  which 
are  sometimes  caught  in  a  basket,  but  usually  fall  to  the  ground,  and 
are  then  swept  up,  sieved,  and  sacked.  This  somewhat  violent  but 
rapid  method  tears  off  many  leaves  as  well  as  buds  and,  during  the 
late  season,  some  young  berries  of  ne.xt  year’s  harvest,  since  the  coffee 
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blossoms  for  the  followiiifr  harvest  during  the  months  of  August, 
September,  and  Oetober,  and  the  harvesting  of  the  crop  may  easily 
continue  over  into  these  months.  The  system  of  dernqo  has  been 
claimed,  with  reason,  to  injure  greatly  the  yield  of  the  following 
year.  Moreover,  beans  produced  from  immature  berries  constitute 
one  of  the  elements  tending  to  give  the  coffee  beverage  the  astringent 
flavor  known  as  “hard,”  whereas  beans  properly  jiroduced  from  fully 
ripe  berries  tend  to  produce  a  more  desirable  “soft”  flavor.  The 
flavor  most  sought  after  in  the  New  York  market,  the  smooth,  slightly 
acid  taste,  which  characterizes  certain  northern  South  American  and 
Central  American  coffees,  is  termed  “mild.” 


Photocraph  by  C.  R.  Canteroo 


YOl'NG  COFFEE  TREES 


Trees  only  2  pars  and  8  months  old,  near  Mariiia  in  the  Alto  Paulista  zone,  as  larite  as  5-.vear-old  trees 
in  some  of  the  other  zones.  These  are  already  producing  fruit,  althougli  cotTee  trees  usually  do  not  bear 
before  their  fourth  year. 

NATURAL  HARVEST 

Recently,  Sao  Paulo  has  endeavored  to  introduce  the  colhetUi 
natural,  or  “natural  harvest.”  It  consists  in  waiting  until  the 
berries  ripen,  or  even  become  dry,  and  then  shaking  the  tree,  or 
gently  beating  the  branches  with  a  pole,  causing  the  berries  to  drop 
upon  the  ground.  In  practice,  it  is  necessary  to  rejieat  the  process 
several  times.  When  a  considerable  portion  of  the  harvest  has 
ripened,  laborers  go  over  the  plantation,  especially'  after  a  rain,  which 
leaves  the  berries  heavy  and  ready  to  fall,  and  shake  or  pole  the 
trees.  This  operation  is  repeated  two  or  three  times  at  intervals, 
and  the  last  time  the  operator  uses  his  hand  to  pick  off  the  remaining 
berries.  The  “natural  harvest,”  with  many  modifications,  is  rapidly 
coming  into  vogue. 


A  50-YKAK-OU) 
COFFEE  TREE 


i. 


A  tree  on  Fazenda  Santa 
Eliza,  Campinas,  whic-h 
is  still  produrinK  well. 
CotTee  trees  sometimes 
live  to  lie  lOU  years  old, 
altliouKh  their  most  fruit¬ 
ful  jieriod  is  when  they 
are  from  10  to  30  years  old. 
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Tlie  coffee  berries  brought  in  from  the  field  in  sacks  are  cured  in 
accordance  with  one  or  the  other  of  two  systems  known  as  the  wet 
process  and  the  dry  process.  The  wet  process  is  ordinarily  applied 
to  ripe  berries;  that  is,  in  the  juicy,  pulpy  state.  They  usually 
arrive  from  the  field  mixed  with  the  dried  and  green  berries,  as  well 
as  with  stones  and  lumps  of  earth  of  a  similar  size,  the  mass  being 
thrown  into  a  tank  of  water.  The  stones  and  dirt  go  to  the  bottom, 
the  dried  coffee  floats  on  the  top  (whence  its  name  of  boln,  or  floater), 
whereas  the  ripe  and  green  berries,  being  of  a  specific  gravity  almost 
the  same  as  water,  do  not  sink,  but  at  the  same  time  go  somewhat 


l*hotocrapb  by  C.  R.  Cmmeron 

COFFEE  UEPULPER 

The  <lepulper  consists  of  a  cylinder  with  fine  teeth  which  tear  off  the  outer  skin  and  break  the  l)erry  into 
halves.  The  mass  then  trasses  into  a  revolving  perforated  cylinder,  which  permits  the  two  small  halves 
containing  the  coffee  beans  to  pass  out.  the  more  bulky  skin  with  the  fruity  iiortion  attached  remaining 
in  the  cylinder. 


below  the  surface.  This  permits  separation  of  the  boia  from  the 
remainder,  and  as  the  green  berries  are  hard  and  are  not  affected 
by  the  fine  teeth  of  the  depulper,  a  special  rubber  section  back  of 
the  depulping  cylinder  permits  the  green  berries  to  iiass  through, 
the  ripe  berries  (which  contain  two  easily  separated  halves)  being 
broken  up  into  three  parts,  namely,  the  two  half  berries,  or  beans, 
and  the  skins.  The  flepulped  mass  passes  inside  a  perforated  re¬ 
volving  cylinder  which  permits  the  smaller  half  berries  to  fall  through 
into  the  tank  below,  but  retains  the  bulky  skins.  The  halves  are 
covered  by  a  pulp  which,  on  account  of  the  molasseslike  consistency 
of  the  juice,  can  be  dried  only  with  difliculty  and  might  decay  and 
injure  the  flavor  of  the  coffee.  To  break  down  this  sticky  pulp, 
they  are  permitted  to  ferment  for  about  12  hours,  after  which  the 
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pulp  is  easily  washed  off,  leaving  the  beans  in  their  pure  white  j)arch- 
nient  shells.  The  latter  are  then  dried  in  the  sun  on  the  terreiro 
(drying  ground,  usually  covered  with  cement,  brick,  etc.),  and  later 
liulled.  The  wet  process  produces  a  coffee  having  a  bluish  green 
tint  which  is  greatly  desired  by  buyers.  This  coffee,  known  in  the 
New  York  market  as  “washed  coffee”,  is  better  flavored,  since  the 
green  berries,  to  which  the  hard  taste  is  in  part  attributable,  have 
been  eliminated. 

Very  recently  it  has  been  asserted  that  fermentation  and  the  direct 
rays  of  the  sun  are  injurious  and  that  better-flavored  coffee  is  pro- 

V  MOST  MODF-RX  AND 
APPROVED  COFFEE 
CONVEYOR 

CunsistinK  of  a  pilw  through  _ — - — 

which  a  stream  of  water 
flows,  conveying  the  coffee  — 

and  fiermitting  delivery  K  Hi 

at  any  part  of  the  drying 

grounds.  The  receptacle  .^74 

mounted  on  wheels  has  .c  C 

(lerforations  at  the  bottom  -  c 

the  ^ 

escapes,  passing  a 

grating  ;  I 
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iluced  by  cleaning  the  depulped  half  berries  with  cloths  and  drying 
artificially,  or  at  least  without  e.xposing  to  the  direct  rays  of  the  sun. 

DUY-CURIXG  PROCESS 

Much  simjiler  than  the  wet  process  is  the  dry-curing  process,  which 
is  still  used  on  the  majority  of  the  plantations.  After  removing  the 
dirt  and  stones  in  a  tank  of  water,  as  explained  above,  the  berries 
are  transported  to  the  drying  ground,  spread  out  in  the  sun,  plowed 
and  worked  to  insure  uniform  drying,  heaped  uj)  and  covered  with 
a  tarpaulin  at  night  and  when  rain  threatens,  until  at  the  end  of 
several  days  or  a  week  the  berries  are  drv  and  mav  be  stored  for 


Ctjurlmy  of  IloviaU  do  Huciodode  Iturol  Brauloira 

lJUYINO  OKOUNDS 

IfiiriiiK  the  'IryiiiK  procwss,  wliidi  re'^ilirns  from  2  to  lA  flays,  tlu;  Iforrips  are  f-ontinually  rakeil  i>ver,  uiitl 


at  the  left  is  shown  tlie  sluice  hy  which  the  tsiffee  is  cfinveyefl  to  tlie  flr>  iiiK  Kroiintls.  'I'his  is  fine  of 
the  cheaiwst  anti  most  efflcieiit  iiiethfKls  of  ctinveyintf  colTee,  an'l  is  iisefi  whenever  the  lay  of  tlie  land 
and  an  ahundaooe  of  water  permits. 
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hiillin<r.  However,  dryers  using  artificial  heat  are  being  installed 
every  year  in  increasing  numbers.  Various  reproductions  of  photo¬ 
graphs  taken  by  the  writer  on  the  trip  will  make  these  explanations 
more  intelligible. 

WORK  OF  THE  CONFERENCE 

After  returning  from  the  interior,  the  conference  settled  down  to 
hard  work.  The  Brazilian  delegates  were  inclined  to  advocate  the 
restriction  of  coffee  production,  or  at  least  of  exportation,  and  the 
adoption  of  some  plan  to  assure  a  more  remunerative  price  for  the 
coffee  producers.  However,  it  soon  became  evident  that  practically 
all  the  countries  represented,  except  Brazil,  were  opposed  to  all  such 


Photocrnph  by  C.  R.  Cameron 

LAWN  AT  FAZKNOA  CAMHCHY 
A  Hrilish-owncd  plHntation  in  th(<  Araraiiiiara  zono. 


measures.  They  asserted  that  in  the  case  of  their  various  countries, 
restriction  of  production  was  unnecessary,  since  the  crop,  being  almost 
all  mild  coffee,  was  regularly  sold  with  no  carrx'-over  from  year  to 
year.  In  view,  moreover,  of  the  results  attending  various  efforts 
made  during  recent  years  in  different  parts  of  the  world  to  valorize 
the  |)rice  of  certain  commodities,  the  eflicacy  of  similar  efforts  applied 
to  the  case  of  coffee  was  profoundly  doubted  by  most  of  the  delegates. 
Nevertheless,  measures  which  all  the  delegates  coidd  agree  upon  most 
enthusiastically  were  those  aiming  to  provide  more  accurate  statistics 
and  an  increased  consumption  of  coffee.  Accordingly,  a  project  was 
adopted  looking  toward  the  establishment  of  an  International  Coffee 
Bureau  for  the  purpose  of  collecting  statistics  and  of  studying  meas¬ 
ures  for  pro|)aganda  ami  the  best  means  of  obtaining  favors  for  the 
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cofTee  industry  as  regards  financing,  transportation,  tariff  barriers, 
etc.  A  complete  English  translation  of  this  project  is  annexed  hereto. 
Its  realization  depends  upon  the  action  of  an  international  convention 
to  meet  in  Lausanne  during  the  month  of  July,  1932. 

CONCLUSIONS 

In  addition  to  the  adoption  of  this  project,  an  important  and  val¬ 
uable  result  of  the  conference  was  the  thorough  discussion  of  the  com¬ 
plex  coffee  problem  from  all  its  angles  by  the  assembled  delegates  of 
so  many  countries,  and  the  resulting  opportunity  to  ascertain  the 
viewpoint  of  all  concerned.  The  cooperation  of  the  coffee-producing 
countries,  even  in  the  matter  of  increasing  consumption,  marks  a 
definite  step  in  advance  and  may  lead  to  cooperation  in  other  funda¬ 
mental  matters.  Brazil,  as  stated,  is  improving  the  quality  of  its 
production  and  through  the  authoritative  declarations  of  the  President 
of  the  conference.  Dr.  Henrique  de  Souza  Queiroz,  has  expressed  the 
opinion  that  although  there  may  be  no  superproduction  of  mild  coffees 
at  the  present,  the  time  will  soon  come  when  the  producers  of  mild 
coffees  may  find  it  to  their  advantage  to  cooperate  in  the  matter  of 
limitation. 

All  the  visiting  delegates  left  the  final  session  of  the  conference  on 
June  17  with  a  feeling  of  profound  admiration  for  the  vast  organiza¬ 
tion  of  Brazil’s  coffee  industry  and  the  wonderful  resources  of  the 
section  of  the  country  which  they  had  been  able  to  visit.  The 
Brazilians  proved  themselves  to  be  most  delightful  hosts,  and  the  trip 
through  the  interior  of  the  state  left  an  indelible  impression  upon  the 
foreign  delegates.  None  of  us,  I  am  sure,  will  ever  think  of  the  Sao 
Paulo  Conference  without  calling  to  mind  the  kindnesses  received 
from  its  courtly  President,  and  from  those  who  so  solicitously  accom¬ 
panied  the  party  through  the  interior.  Dr.  Augusto  Ramos,  Dr.  Hen¬ 
rique  Dumont  Villares,  and  especially  Col.  Arthur  Diederichsen,  the 
leader  and  director  of  the  excursion. 

ANNEX 

PROJECT  APPROVED  BV  THE  SECf)ND  INTERNATIONAL  COFFEE  CONFERENCE  AT 

ITS  PLENARY  SESSION  HELD  IN  THE  CAPITAL  OF  THE  STATE  OF  SAO  PAULO, 

JUNE  16,  1931 

{Translation  of  C.  R.  Cameron) 

The  coffpp  countries  attciuliiiK  the  present  conference  iinree  to  recoinineiKi  the 
creation  of  an  International  Coffee  Bureau  with  the  {lowers  enumerated  Indow; 

-Article  1.  Organization  of  statistics  of  production  and  consuin])tion  of  coffee 
and  of  the  principal  products  coin|>etinK  therewith. 

Art.  2.  Study  and  application  of  measures  for  develoiiing  the  consumption  of 
coffee  and  opening  new  markets  (propaganda  of  a  general  character,  combating 
of  substitutes,  the  ways  and  means  of  liettering  the  commercial  and  distributing 
systems) . 
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Art.  3.  Study  and  cooperation  with  the  competent  authorities  for  the  purpose 
of  securing  a  reduction  of  customs  tariffs  in  order  to  place  the  product  in  the  hands 
of  the  consumer  at  the  lowest  possible  price,  thereby  facilitating  the  increase  of 
consumption. 

.Art.  4.  Study  of  the  most  adequate  means  of  financing  coffee  industry  and 
commerce  as  well  as  of  the  advi.sability  of  creating  an  International  Coffee  Bank. 

.Art.  5.  Study  of  the  means  and  costs  of  the  transportation  of  coffee  to  the 
various  consuming  markets,  as  well  as  of  measures  for  bettering  and  cheapening 
such  transportation. 

.Art.  6.  For  the  organization  of  the  International  Coffee  Bureau  this  conference 
requests  the  Brazilian  Government  to  invite,  sending  them  copies  of  this  project, 
all  the  countries  producing  and  exporting  coffee  and  the  others  which  participated 
in  the  present  conference  to  send  their  delegates  to  an  international  convention 
to  meet  in  Lausanne  at  the  latest  during  the  course  of  the  month  of  July,  1932. 

Sectiox  1.  Each  country  shall  send  a  delegate  with  full  powers,  it  being 
established  that  in  such  convention  there  will  be  considered  only  the  organi¬ 
zation  of  the  International  Coffee  Bureau  in  accordance  with  the  bases  fixed 
in  this  project. 

Sec.  2.  The  answers  of  the  countries  invited  to  take  part  in  the  convention 
should  be  obtained  before  the  15th  day  of  June,  1932,  and  communicated  as 
soon  as  received  to  all  the  countries  invited. 

Sec.  3.  It  is  hereby  determined  that  the  establishment  of  the  bureau 
will  be  effected  only  in  case  of  the  participation  of  the  entire  number,  or  at 
least  of  the  great  majority,  of  the  countries  producing  coffee. 

.Art.  7.  The  Lausanne  convention  will  decide  regarding  the  meeting  of  new 
conferences  which  will  take  cognizance  of  the  work  of  the  International  Coffee 
Bureau  and  of  the  action  of  the  inspector  named  to  fiscalize  its  services,  as  well 
as  treat  of  matters  relating  to  coffee. 

Sole  paragraph. — The  inspector  to  which  the  present  article  refers  shall 
be  elected  by  a  three-quarters  majority  of  the  delegates  attending  the 
convention. 

Art.  8.  The  funds  for  the  upkeep  of  the  International  Coffee  Bureau  shall  be 
furnished  by  the  various  countries  in  proportion  to  their  average  coffee  exporta¬ 
tion  during  the  past  three  years,  it  being  determined  that  the  quota  of  contribu¬ 
tion  for  the  first  year,  which  will  be  principally  of  organization,  shall  not  exceed 
5  cents  of  the  dollar  ix>r  sack  of  60  kilos. 

Sole  paragraph. — It  is  understood  that  each  country  will  have  liberty  to 
decide  as  regards  the  origin  of  the  amount  corresponding  thereto  as  a  quota 
for  the  International  Coffee  Bureau. 

Art.  9.  It  is  understood  that  the  propaganda  to  be  made  by  the  International 
Coffee  Bureau  will  have  a  general  character  not  mentioning  marks  of  origin  or 
of  any  other  kind,  and  that  each  country  will  retain  full  liberty  to  carry  on  propa¬ 
ganda  of  its  own  product  as  may  suit  it  best. 

.Art.  10.  The  duration  of  the  International  Coffee  Bureau  will  be  for  three 
years  for  the  first  period,  and  may  be  extended  for  successive  periods  of  five  years 
in  the  judgment  of  the  conferences,  which  will  meet  in  accordance  with  article  7. 

.Art.  11.  The  International  Coffee  Bureau  will  study  the  advisability  of  pro- 
IM)sing  at  one  of  the  future  conferences  the  creation  of  a  permanent  tribunal  of 
arbitration  which,  functioning  in  the  bureau,  may  take  cognizance  of  the  matters 
submitted  thereto  for  redress.' 

.Art.  12.  The  iK)wer8  of  the  International  Coffee  Bureau  may  be  amplified  by 
unanimous  consent  of  the  countries  participating  therein. 

'  Article  II  was  adopted  over  the  negative  votes  of  the  United  States  and  Great  Britain. 


UNITED  STATES  TRADE  WITH  LATIN 
AMERICA,  FISCAL  YEAR  1930-31 


By  Matilda  Phillips 

Chief,  Statistical  Division,  Pan  American  Union 


UNITED  STATES  trade  with  the  20  Latin  American  Republics 
in  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30,  1931,  continued  to  show  the 
effect  of  the  world-wide  economic  depression.  Imports  from  Latin 
America,  amounting  to  $r)3o,873,000,  dropped  by  37  per  cent  from 
the  value  in  1929-30,  owing  chiefly  to  lower  price  levels,  while  exports, 
totaling  $404,404,000,  showed  a  decline  of  41  per  cent,  largely  due  to 
smaller  shipments. 

The  following  table,  conijiiled  from  reports  of  the  Bureau  of  Foreign 
and  Domestic,  Commerce,  Ignited  States  Deiiartment  of  Commerce, 
shows  the  value  of  the  trade  of  the  l^^nited  States  with  each  of  the 
Republics  of  Latin  America  for  the  fiscal  years  ended  June  30,  1930 
and  1931: 

Trade  of  the  United  States  with  Latin  America,  12  months  ended  ,June  .30 

I\  allies  in  Ihoiisamls  of  ilnllars;  i.  e.,  00(t  oniitle*!) 


Country 


Mexico _ _ 

•  iuatemala . 

El  Salvador . 

Honduras . 

Nicaragua . 

Costa  Kica . 

Panama . 

Cuba . 

Dominican  Republic. 
Haiti . 


North  .‘.merican  reiiublics... 

.\rf;entina... . 

Holivia ' _ _ 

Rrar.il . 

Chile. . 

Colombia _ _ 

Ecuador . . 

Paraguay  i . . . 

Peru . 

Criiguay . 

\  eneruela . 

South  .American  reiiublics.. 

Total  Latin  America _ 


!  ImiKirts 

Exports 

Total 

trade 

^  iwtu 

■  Oil 

19.30 

1931 

19.30 

19:11 

!  $ioi,r>4» 

$.59.  :i07 

$138,090 

$8.5,  .307 

$239, 739 

$144.7:14 

1  K,a«< 

.5,741 

9,  7(W 

0, 109 

17,741 

11,910 

i  159  . 

2,»24 

0.82.5 

3.8.54 

9,984 

6,  77H 

1  IS. 

1 1, 722 

12.  124 

7.  «95 

25,6.V> 

IK.  KI7 

t,  fiOt 

2, 

f).  .^39 

4.  BH.5 

io,<m:i 

6.717 

1  .5.1110 

4.  :i2» 

0,  108 

4. 121 

1 1, 178 

8, 4.50 

t.SCtT 

4,S00 

41,887 

28,  2:12 

40, 824 

:i.3,092 

1.50,210 

9fi.  im 

11.5,720 

00,  .380 

20.5,9:10 

10.3,  100 

7,  H77 

4,  .541 

11,0:12  I 

7,700 

IK  909 

12,  .301 

1. 37fi 

719 

7,917  1 

9.  293 

6,  .*$8,*) 

:«)o,  ;t«2 

lOl.  01.5 

:i.Vi.8ii 

218,  t«.5 

050,203 

412,  .5.50 

.)  1117, 9H7 

3.5,409 

17:1,821 

88,805 

281,809 

124,  215 

.1  :n4 

107 

.5.  ,588 

2.099 

.5,902 

2,800 

.1  170,120 

120,707 

•h,  004 

37, 745 

248, 731 

1.58,451 

.1  77.  .5:12 

43.  432 

51,  .320 

:18, 077 

128,8.52 

Kl.xSlKl 

.'  105,  ai2 

H4,:m 

33.270 

22,449 

i:i9, 081 

100. 7.5:1 

.1  .5.  .52:1 

4.  719 

.5,:i02 

.3, 975 

10, 825 

H.  694 

4-2.5 

22K 

1,4.38 

90.^; 

1, 1:1.3 

13,  .385 

21,817 

10,  .597 

.50  783 

23, 982 

I.X  MO 

5,210 

24, 022 

10,  422 

40.  208 

21,032 

42,010 

34,757 

1  :i8,  .531 

23,795 

Ha.V>9 

.58,  ,552 

.  5.54,  :i70 

342,258 

1  4.34,313 

245, 409 

'  988,083 

.587, 727 

.  854, 702 

53,5, 873 

1  790,124 

4M,  404 

1,  M4, 880 

1 

1,(»0.277 

>  Cnited  States  statistics  creiiit  commoilities  in  considerable  i|uantities  imiairted  from  and  exi>orte<l  to 
Holivia  and  Paraguay  via  |iorts  situateil  in  neighlmring  countries,  not  to  the  Republics  of  Bolivia  and 
Paraguay  hut  to  the  countries  in  which  the  |>orts  of  departure  or  entry  are  locateil. 
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CHILEAN  FOLK  MUSIC 

By  Humberto  Allen de 

BKFOKK  (liscussinjr  the  (‘haraoteristics  of  (’hiloan  folk  music  I 
wish  to  point  out  that  the  term  has  been  somewhat  abused  by 
confusiu"  in  that  concept  three  entirely  separate  things — pure  folk 
music,  music  pretending  to  an  artistic  effect  and  garnished  with  tags 
of  folk  song,  and  stylized  works  of  art  inspired  by  folk  compositions. 

Pure  folk  music  springs  from  the  villager  or  country  dweller  blessed 
by  nature  with  the  artistic  gift.  His  song  travels  from  village  to 
village,  degenerating  only  in  the  perverted  atmosphere  of  great  cities. 
Such  music  has  been  used  as  a  blind  by  those  who,  lacking  natural 
gifts  or  not  wishing  to  undertake  serious  technical  studies,  imitate 
or  rather  counterfeit  it  for  mercenary  ends.  Such  pseudoartists  do 
not  live  in  the  rural  districts,  and  are  not  in  contact  with  the  true 
creators  of  national  folk  music.  Their  com|)ositions  are  not  considered 
seriously  by  folklorists  because  they  emanate  from  urban  surround¬ 
ings  which  transform  men  into  an  artificial  and  self-centered  crowd. 

“(Ireat  cities  are  dangerous  to  the  music  of  the  people,”  a  well- 
known  Spanish  professor  has  said.  “It  is  easy  to  see  through  the 
‘popular’  (not  folk)  music  that  is  acclaimed  by  the  public  devoted  to 
poor  musical  comedy  and  other  spectacles  of  low  artistic  order.  No 
less  fatal  is  the  harm  of  ‘North  Americanisin’,”  he  adds.  “To  take  the 
|)lace  of  the  artless  song,  the  spontaneous  folk  dance,  such  substi¬ 
tutes  are  offered  as  the  brutal  stridency  of  the  jazz  hand — an  im- 
jiorted  negro  music,  vitiated  by  the  degraded  atmosphere  of  the 
cabaret  hut  raised  to  the  rank  of  a  fashionable  art  by  decadent  youth. 
It  is  needless  to  say  that  such  offerings  are  no  longer  the  music  of  the 
people  hut  music  alien  to  the  people.” 

On  the  other  hand,  the  author  of  a  stylized  composition  does  not 
copy  pure  folk  art  hut,  taking  his  inspiration  from  its  essence,  digni¬ 
fies  it  with  beautiful  harmonization  and  enshrines  it  in  approved  forms. 

In  order  not  to  wound  national  susceptibilities,  1  may  cite  three 
Spanish  pieces  to  demonstrate  the  difference  which  exists  between 
pure,  degenerate,  and  stylized  folk  music.  The  fii’st  is  a  fragment 
belonging  to  the  group  of  43,000  songs  published  by  the  Orfeo  Catala 
of  Barcelona;  the  second,  one  of  the  many  bad  compositions  on  which 
music  stores  thrive;  and  the  last,  Albeniz’s  Triam,  where  we  hear  the 
motives  of  the  first  composition  enriched  by  harmonization  and  set 
forth  in  impeccable  style. 

'  A  lecture  delivered  tiy  !<eflor  Allende  in  .Sanliaitn,  Chile.  October  21.  ItKH).  and  i>ublishe<l  in  Comuna  r 
lingnr  for  November.  The  (mints  discu.sse<l  were  illustratetl  by  vocal  and  instrumental  numbers.  Seftor 
Allende  is  him.self  a  brilliant  comimser.  Ills  I  oirr  of  thr  Strerto  has  for  some  time  been  a  number  in 
demand  on  the  proKrams  of  Pan  .American  music  given  from  time  to  time  at  the  Pan  .American  Union. 
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pottery  and  weaving,  no  one  1ms  ever  elaiined  that  at  the  same  time 
they  learned  the  art  of  musie.  And  there  is  no  evidenee  that  sueh 
was  the  ease,  for  the  musical  systems  and  the  instruments  (tf  the  two 
have  nothin"  in  eommon. 

While  the  Ineas  preferred  the  5-tone  scale,  the  sonfjs  of  the  Arau- 
canians  were  derived,  in  the  main,  from  the  major  scale,  the  only  one 
which  the  troinpe  and  the  tnitruni,  their  favorite  instruments,  were 
capable  of  i)roducin". 


THK  1>AX  AMKItU’AX  TXIOX 


llaviii"  corrected  a  common  mistake  in  the  classification  of  folk 
music,  1  shall  pass  on  to  an  analysis  of  that  of  indigenes  and  creoles. 


AHAl'CAXIAX  Ml'Sir 


The  .\raucanians,-  the  indifrenes  of  ('Idle,  live  scattered  throujrh- 
*)ut  the  country  with  their  wives  and  children,  in  dwelliiifis  called 
rums,  never  "rouped  in  cities  or  even  villajres.  .Mthousrh  all  ethnolo- 
"ists  a"ree  that  the  Araucanians  learned  from  the  Incas  the  arts  of 


AX  AKArCAMAX 

rniKK 

I*(>rtniit  by  sin  ArRentine 
lUlist,  Kiininn  Siibinits. 


>  Thp  Araucanians  are  the  atHiriRinal  inhat)ilants  of  sniithern  Chile,  noted  for  their  heroic  stniRRles  to 
preserve  their  indeiiendeme,— Kkitor. 
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Arauoanian  instruments  are  not  as  numerous  as  those  of  the 
Mexicans  or  Peruvians.  The  most  common  percussion  instrument  is 
the  cultrun,  similar  to  the  Peruvian  tiivjn.  It  is  a  wooden  receptacle, 
open  sometimes  at  one  end,  sometimes  at  both,  like  a  drum.  The 
o|)ening  or  openings  are  covered  with  skin,  fastened  at  the  sides  with 
horsehair  cords.  Into  the  receptacle  small  stones  are  put,  and  the 
instrument  is  played  with  one  or  two  sticks  or  simply  with  the  finsjers. 
To  keep  the  skin  taut,  it  is  heated  before  the  fire.  The  hiia>!a  is  a 
<:ourd  containinjr  small  stones.  The  caxea-huilhi  is  a  kind  of  tinkling; 
hell. 

Amonj;  the  wind  instruments  the  trutruca  takes  first  place;  it  is  a 
conical  tube  made  from  a  variety  of  bamboo  called  quihi.  At  the 
end  of  it  the  Araucanians  put  a  cow’s  horn  to  serve  as  bell.  The 
construction  of  this  instrument  is  laborious,  for  they  split  the  wood 
from  one  end  to  the  other  and  hollow  out  the  inside;  then  they  join 
the  two  halves  and  cover  them  with  horse  };ut.  An  example  of  this 
instrument  which  1  own  is  feet  long  and  produces  exactly  the 
major  scale  beginning  with  middle  (^. 

The  trompe,  (ju'tmharda,  or  hirinibao,  known  throughout  the  world  as 
the  jew’s-harp,  has  become  <piite  common  among  the  Araucanians. 
The  syrinx,  or  pipes  of  Pan,  very  popular  among  the  Peruvian 
indigenes,  is  unknown  among  the  Araucanians.  Some  few  play  the 
guitar  or  the  violin.  It  may  be  affirmed  that  the  only  instruments 
genuinely  Araucanian  are  the  cuUnin,  the  pijilca  (a  pipe),  and  the 
trutruca.  The  others  are  later  adaptations,  and  the  natives  who  have 
not  come  in  contaet  with  civilization  are  ignorant  of  string  instru¬ 
ments.  The  strong  and  virile  Araueanians  are  so  fond  of  musie  that 
not  only  do  the  ehildren  jiractice  it  in  their  games,  hut  the  adidts 
associate  it  with  all  the  important  acts  of  their  life. 

In  the  uiachltun,  or  prayers  for  the  recovery  of  the  sick,  the  medicine 
women,  ealled  uiachlK,  intone  a  ritual  chant  to  the  accom|)animent  of 
the  cultrun.  One  such  machi  chant  runs  as  follows;  “The  sick  man  is 
very  ill;  he  fell  ill  of  an  affection  of  the  heart.  We  all  pray  to  Clod 
that  the  sick  man  may  im|)rove.” 

The  inacliis  go  through  four  months  of  initiation,  and  the  presenta¬ 
tion  of  the  new  maclii.'t  to  the  public  is  made  with  great  solemnity. 
During  this  ceremony  the  head  machi  dances  the  puriiu  to  the  sound 
of  the  trutruca  or  of  the  cultrun.  The  machi  aecompanies  all  her 
ritual  chants  with  the  cultrun.  Wlien  a  member  of  the  family  returns 
home  after  long  absence  he  is  received  with  the  Chant  of  Welcome. 
From  religious  festivals  the  (juillatiin,  or  prayer  to  the  most  important 
spirits,  has  survived;  this  is  aceompanied  by  popular  festivities. 
The  guillatun  is  celebrated  to  pray  the  gods  either  to  send  rain  or 
to  cause  the  rain  to  cease.  In  this  ceremony  the  oldest  machi  chants 
a  supplication,  and  then  all  the  machis  dance  to  the  sound  of  pifilcats 
and  trutruca-s. 
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Threshing  by  trampling  the  grain  underfoot  is  practiced  among  the 
Araucanians  to  the  sound  oi  cultninea,  pijilcas,  and  caxca-huillax.  In 
the  complicated  burial  ceremony,  the  same  instruments  are  played. 

The  lover  proposes  by  singing  to  his  beloved  an  original  song. 
Sometimes  a  woman  sings  her  sorrow  over  the  fact  that  her  husband 
has  expressed  his  desire  to  take  another  wife. 

ARAUCAXIAN  MUSICAL  SYSTEM 

The  tnitnica  and  the  trompe  can  only  produce  the  major  scale,  of 
which  F,  G,  A,  and  B  are  most  commonly  used.  Often  the  pieces 
played  on  the  trutruca  end  with  a  run  going  to  A  in  the  second  octave 
above  middle  C  or  to  high  C. 

Vocal  music,  unaccompanied,  is  characterized  by  the  small  number 
of  different  notes  used;  these  are  all  in  the  lower  register.  I  have 
heard  many  songs  which  did  not  have  a  range  of  more  than  a  fourth. 

When  the  indigene  alternates  vocal  and  instrumental  music,  the 
latter  repeats  the  former  exactly,  because  while  he  plays  he  is  mentally 
following  the  words  of  the  song.  The  intervals  of  pure  vocal  music  do 
not  correspond  with  those  of  the  European  chromatic  scale.  The 
.\raucanian  often  uses  an  interval  which  may  be  considered  as  a  3-4 
tone  and  a  third  which  is  less  than  minor,  more  or  less  like  the  interval 
which  separates  the  sixth  and  seventh  tones  of  the  major  scale. 
Their  music  can  not  he  said  to  fall  strictly  within  any  one  system. 

As  for  rhythms,  those  with  an  accent  on  everx’  third  heat  pre¬ 
dominate,  hut  occasionally,  though  rarely,  those  with  an  accent  on 
every  other  heat  are  used.  Both  song  and  dance  music  is  very  brief; 
it  is  simply  repeated  until  the  dancers  are  weary.  As  the  Araucanians 
have  no  metrical  system,  all  their  songs  are  in  prose.  European 
music  has  had  no  influence  whatsoever  on  theirs. 

CREOLE  FOLK  MUSIC 

The  origin  of  creole  folk  music  in  C'hile  must  he  sought  in  the  early 
colony,  for  it  is  absolutely  untouched  by  indigenous  music.  The 
natives  never  mixed  with  the  creole  population,  and  as -the  colonists 
were  exclusively  Spanish,  there  is  no  doubt  that  it  was  they  who  were 
the  source  of  creole  music  in  ('hile.  On  this  account,  to  explain 
more  clearly  what  was  kept  and  what  discarded,  it  is  necessary  to 
draw  a  parallel  between  the  development  of  folk  music  in  Spain  and 
in  Chile. 

Spanish  folk  music  is  of  oriental  origin.  In  Chile,  this  same  origin 
may  be  discerned  in  the  movements  of  folk  dances,  in  the  rhythms 
and  in  the  turns  of  some  melodies. 

The  Moors  in  Spain  invented  and  spread  the  zeyel,  a  song  with  a 
refrain,  from  which  sjirang  the  petetiera  and  the  jota.  The  song  with  a 
refrain  is  the  most  popular  in  Chile. 


Courtesy  of  '‘Coiuudh  y  llosar" 


KXCKRPTS  FROM  FOI  R  FOLK  DANt'ES 

In  the  fifteenth  century,  the  Spanish  people  assimilated  these  verses, 
changing  them  into  the  literary  genre  known  as  romance,  accompanied 
on  the  laud,  rihuela,  or  zampona  (lutes).  The  melody  of  the  romances 
was  repeated  over  and  over  to  the  end,  but  always  with  new  em¬ 
bellishments,  as  was  the  custom  of  the  Arabs.  Among  us,  the  popu¬ 
lar  instrument  par  excellence  is  the  guitar,  with  the  harp  a  second 
choice;  wind  and  percussion  instruments  are  not  liked.  In  Chile 
the  music  does  not  vary  when  repeated  with  subsequent  stanzas,  nor 
have  the  embellishments  of  Spanish  music  been  accepted. 

In  the  sixteenth  century  the  regional  folk  song  was  born  in  Spain, 
with  characteristics  peculiar  to  each  Province.  In  Chile  the  national 
character  of  creole  music  became  apparent  only  in  the  nineteenth 
century. 
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A  characteristic  aspect  of  folk  dancinj;  is  that  it  always  takes  place 
out  of  doors.  The  custom  of  accompanying  the  dancers  hy  the  clap¬ 
ping  of  the  spectators  so  that  all  share  in  the  diversion  was  practiced 
among  the  Moors  as  well  as  among  the  Andalusians  and  among  our 
country  dwellers.  One  such  Moorish  festival,  held  out  of  doors  with 
music  and  dancing,  was  the  zawbra.  1  believe  that  therein  is  to  he 
found  the  origin  both  <»f  the  dance  called  znmavueva,  so  ])o))ular  in 
Chile,  and  of  its  name. 

In  the  sixteenth  century  Lope  de  Rueda  a])peared;  he  was  the 
real  creator  of  the  truly  popular  theater.  It  was  he  who  “first  made 
the  farce  of  good  repute,”  according  to  Agustin  Rojas,  his  successor. 
His  farces  had  a  chorus  for  four  voices  at  the  beginning,  another 
between  the  acts,  and  a  third  at  the  end.  The  song  at  the  beginning 
was  soon  omitted,  and  the  others  were  replaced  by  dances  and  songs. 


THE  ZAMACI  ECA 

A  traveler  in  Chile  SO  years  smo 
thus  (ieseriltes  the  zamacueta: 
"A  couple  rise  and  stand  fac¬ 
ing  each  other  a  few  yards 
apart .  The  guitar  strikes  up. 
the  song  coinniences.  and  the 
liystanders  clap  their  hands, 
lieating  time  to  the  music. 
The  dancers  advance  and 
retreat  cwiuettishly,  circling 
aroun<l.  or  moving  to  one  side 
as  caprice  may  suggest.  Imt 
always  facing  each  other,  and 
waving  their  handkerchiefs 
continually,  as  they  wintl 
through  tile  ever-<'hanging 
mazes.  Neither  step  nor  fig¬ 
ure  is  arbitrary,  which  adds 
much  to  the  iieauty  and  inter¬ 
est  of  the  dance.  The  music, 
though  a  monotonous  reiieti- 
tion  of  a  few  notes,  is  soul¬ 
stirring:  and  the  verses,  if  not 
very  laietical,  .serve  to  enliven 
the  dance. 


The  entr’acte  song  was  the  forerunner  of  the  tonadllla  (eighteenth 
century),  a  short  dramatic  piece  with  a  popular  plot.  The  characters 
were  dressed  with  elegance,  which  they  called  tono,  according  to 
Kelipe  Redrell. 

But  I  lean  to  the  other  derivation,  based  on  the  word  tonnda,  which 
claims  that  the  ballads  of  the  jongleurs  who  frefpiented  the  court  of 
Alfonso  X  of  C'astile  were  narrative  and  used  one  or  two  melodies, 
with  a  toniada;  that  is,  with  a  repetition  of  the  first.  The  music 
imitated  street  cries,  crude  couplets,  and  zambras.  In  some  Chilean 
tonadofi  street  songs  are  interpolated  as  a  kind  of  refrain,  and  the 
zamacueca  rhythm,  described  below,  also  appears  frefpientlj’. 

Spanish  folk  music  was  influenced  hy  that  of  America,  which  in 
spite  of  its  Spanish  origin  was  quite  different  because  of  its  contact 
with  indigenous  music.  This  was  especially  true  in  Mexico  and  Peru, 
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whose  indigenous  population  is  very  large,  hut  not  in  the  case  of  Chile, 
where  the  Araueanians  have  always  been  a  very  small  part  of  the 
population  and  where,  moreover,  they  never  mixed  with  the  creoles. 

In  Spain  the  words  of  the  threshing  song  and  of  some  others  are 
merely  incidental.  The  singing  is  the  main  thing;  a  single  line  is 
enough  to  occupy  the  fantasy  of  the  singer  for  a  long  time.  These 
purely  oriental  variations,  however,  found  no  echo  in  the  C'hilean 
environment;  they  do  not  harmoni/.e  with  the  rude  and  virile  tem¬ 
perament  of  our  country  folk. 

In  the  Spanish  join,  Kenllana,  iandatnjo,  or  bolero,  the  dancers’  feet 
are  agile  and  unceasingly  active,  and  their  arms  move  gracefully  over 
their  heads,  hut  their  bodies  are  practically  immobile.  This  charac¬ 
teristic  has  been  kept  in  the  Chilean  zamacueca,  as  has  been  proved 
by  the  feat  of  those  who  have  succeeded  in  balancing  on  their  heads 
throughout  the  dance  a  large  glass  containing  liquid. 

Since  little  music  of  the  old-time  dances  has  been  preserved,  we 
have  to  rejiair  to  the  chronicles  and  to  tradition  for  information  con¬ 
cerning  it.  Nevertheless,  in  private  collections  we  have  found 
sufficient  documentation  to  follow  the  line  of  evolution  of  our  folk 
music.  The  most  complete  collection  of  Chilean  folk  songs  and 
dances,  and  of  others  brought  to  the  country  during  the  nineteenth 
century,  is  undoubtedly  that  of  Don  Luis  Sandoval,  professor  in  our 
National  Conservatory  of  Music.  This  collection  is  of  such  impor¬ 
tance  that  it  should  be  published  by  the  (lovernment. 

From  this  collection  I  have  chosen  three  dances,  the  sajuriana,  the 
cuando,  and  the  refalo-sa,  which  were  formerly  in  vogue  in  Chile. 
In  two  of  them  may  be  found  in  embryo  the  characteristic  motifs  of 
our  folk  music.  It  is  said  that  these  dances  were  introduced  into  this 
(•ountry  by  the  troops  that  accompanied  General  Jose  de  San  Martin 
in  1817. 

The  xajuriaua  consists  of  a  slow  movement  in  3-4  time  followed  by  a 
rapid  2-4  movement  in  habanera  rhythm.  Notwithstanding  the  fact 
that  the  sajuriana  is  still  danced  in  some  villages  of  the  south,  our  folk 
music  has  been  influenced  neither  by  its  melody  nor  by  its  rhythm. 

The  cuando  is  made  up  of  a  movement  sung  in  minuet  time,  fol¬ 
lowed  by  another  which  is  both  sung  and  danced  in  G-8  time.  Toward 
the  end  of  this  movement  the  rhythm  is  twice  interrupted  by  two 
measures  in  the  time  of  the  original  minuet. 

The  rejalosa  begins  in  waltz  time,  changed  to  a  rapid  movement 
similar  to  that  of  our  tonada,  as  in  the  case  of  the  cuando,  but  without 
the  interpolated  measures  of  the  initial  movement. 

None  of  these  dances,  however,  has  been  definitely  adopted  by  our 
people.  It  may  be  asserted  that  to-day  there  exists  in  Chile  but  one 
genuine  folk  dance,  the  zamacueca .  The  couple  dancing  it  symbolize 
a  hen  and  a  cock.  Every  gesture  of  the  dancers  and  the  words  with 
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which  the  bystanders  animate  them  agree  with  the  symbol.  The 
zamacueai  is  often  called  simply  cueca;  it  is  probable  that  this  name 
is  derived  from  clueca,  meaning  brooding  hen. 

The  zanmcuecii  is  sung  only  in  the  major  mode.  When  it  is  sung 
by  two  voices,  the  second  part  is  a  third  lower.  Neither  the  words 
nor  the  music  obey  fi.xed  rules;  fragments  are  repeated  or  interpolated 
in  the  most  capricious  manner.  The  number  of  measures  varies 
between  20,  30,  or  more,  preceded  by  an  instrumental  introduction 
of  8  to  10  measures. 

It  is  characteristic  of  folk  music  to  end  on  a  third  or  fifth,  almost 
never  an  octave  above  the  keynote.  The  harmony  is  poor,  since  only 
the  tonic  chords  and  the  dominant  seventh  and  ninth  appear,  with  the 

peculiarity  that  the  ninth  de¬ 
scends  a  quarter  tone.  The  sub¬ 
dominant  is  seldom  heard. 

The  tonadax  which  the  Span¬ 
iards  brought  to  South  America 
during  the  conquest  were  quite 
different  from  those  of  present- 
day  Chile.  Thanks  to  the  fa¬ 
mous  Spanish  musician  Francisco 
Salinas,  who  lived  in  the  si.xteenth 
century,  we  are  able  to  know  the 
authentic  popular  melodies  of  his 
time. 

The  selective  instinct  of  our 
people  is  remarkable;  the  merry, 
animated  rhythm  of  certain  old 
Valencian  dances  has  been  appro¬ 
priated  by  our  people,  who  have 
adapted  it  to  the  accompaniment  of  tonadax  and  dances,  giving  to 
the  melody  turns  and  rhythms  of  Tunisian  origin,  richer  and  more  in 
accordance  with  the  virile  Chilean  character. 

In  a  word,  we  have  popular  songs  and  dances  whose  forms,  melodic 
turns,  and  rhythms  are  perfectly  well  defined  and  not  to  be  confused 
with  those  of  Europe,  nor  even  with  those  of  the  music  which  under 
the  same  type  names  is  heard  in  neighboring  countries. 

Araucanian  music,  absolutely  unexploited  artistically,  and  the 
popular  creole  music,  should  be  in  the  future  the  main  sources  of 
inspiration  for  our  composers. 

In  playing  for  you  some  of  my  stylized  tonadax,  please  do  not  think 
that  I  make  any  pretense  to  having  achieved  a  definitive  accomplish¬ 
ment.  I  present  them  only  as  an  experiment  and  to  stimulate  my 
students  of  composition,  to  whom  they  are  dedicated. 


C'<mrt<My  of  “  ('oniunn  y  Hocar  ” 

"Broken  hearts 

“I  <io  not  want  them  .  . 


THE  NATIONAL  CENTENARY  OF 
URUGUAY 


ON  THE  2()th  of  last  April,  at  a  beautiful  open-air  ceremony 
which  took  ])lace  at  the  highest  point  of  her  territory,  the 
Repuhlie  of  Uruguay,  that  progressive  South  American  country,  con¬ 
cluded  a  year  of  patriotic  commemorations  of  her  national  centenary. 
As  the  orator  of  the  day  well  said,  Uruguayans  in  the  past  century 
have  vindicated  their  right  to  their  immortal  creation  of  independence. 

The  historic  epoch  of  emancipation,  which  began  April  19,  1825, 
when  The  Thirty-three,  headed  by  Lavalleja,  landed  at  La  Agraciada, 
culminated  July  18,  1830,  in  the  Oath  to  the  Constitution,  taken  in 
what  was  then  called  the  Plaza  Mayor,  now  the  Plaza  Constitucihn, 
of  Montevideo.  It  is  this  period  which  was  marked  in  LTuguay  by 
a  wide  variety  of  celebrations  in  the  course  of  the  year  we  have  just 
mentioned. 

The  march  of  The  Thirty-three  is  as  famous  in  Uruguayan  history 
as  the  battle  of  Le.xington  and  Concord  in  that  of  the  United  States, 
for  it  was  this  small  group  of  e.xiles  from  the  Froi'incia  Oriental — the 
Eastern  Province,  so  called  because  of  its  location  on  the  eastern  shore 
of  the  Uruguay  River — who,  returning,  aroused  the  country  to  its 
decisive  declaration  of  independence  from  Brazil  on  August  25,  1825. 

Dr.  Jose  Salgado,  in  his  article  on  Uruguay  and  its  Constitutions  of 
1830  and  1917,  published  in  the  July,  1930,  issue  of  the  Bulletix, 
thus  describes  the  events  leading  to  the  promulgation  of  the  first 
constitution: 

In  article  7  of  the  Preliminary  Peace  Convention  signed  on  .\ugust  27,  1828, 
l»y  which  Argentina  and  Brazil,  with  the  mediation  of  Great  Britain,  recognized 
the  indej)endence  of  I’rugnay,  it  was  established  that  the  representatives  of  the 
Provincia  Oriental  should  prejjare  and  ratify  a  constitution  for  the  new  state  and 
that  this  constitution,  before  being  put  into  effect,  should  be  examined  by  com¬ 
missioners  of  the  two  contracting  governments  with  the  sole  purpose  of  ascer¬ 
taining  whether  it  contained  any  provision  prejudicial  to  the  security  of  their 
respective  nations. 

Tlie  Preliminary  Peace  Convention  ended  the  war  between  Brazil,  .\rgentina, 
and  the  Provincia  Oriental.  The  “Orientales”  had  begun  the  war  with  the  one 
object  of  liberating  their  Province  from  Brazilian  control,  .\rgentina  and  Brazil 
were  fighting,  each  with  the  hope  of  keeping  the  Banda  Oriental  within  its  respec¬ 
tive  territory.  But  neither  of  the  nations  was  able  to  force  its  adversary  to 
accept  such  a  solution.  The  only  way  to  bring  about  the  peace  so  urgently 
demanded  by  the  situation  of  the  belligerent  countries  was  to  accept  the  terms 
which  Canning  had  proposed  from  the  beginning  as  a  basis  for  peace,  namely, 
the  organization  of  the  Provincia  Oriental  as  an  independent  state. 

The  two  warring  nations  agreed.  Peace  on  the  basis  of  Uruguayan  independ¬ 
ence  had  come  to  be  a  nece.ssity  imposed  by  events.  This  does  not  mean  that 
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our  iiuleiKMuleiice  was  due  only  to  the  diplomacy  of  Argentina,  Brazil,  and 
England.  That  diplomacy  did  no  more  than  sanction  a  fact  already  accom¬ 
plished  by  the  heroism  of  the  Truguayans  and  by  conditions  in  the  nations  at  war. 

A  National  Centenary  Commission,  created  by  degree  of  the 
National  Administrative  C’oimcil,*  took  principal  charge  of  the 
organization  of  the  commemorative  festivals.  The  chairman  of  this 
commission  was  the  president  of  the  aforesaid  National  Council, 
Dr.  Haltasar  Brum,  who  had  held  the  chief  magistracy  of  the  nation 
from  1919  to  1923.  The  President,  the  Supreme  Court,  both  houses 
of  Congress,  the  C’ouncil  of  Departmental  Administration  ^  of  Monte¬ 
video,  the  University  of  Montevideo,  the  National  Council  of  Primary 
and  Normal  Instruction,  and  the  National  C’ommission  of  Physical 
Kducation  were  represented  in  its  membership. 

The  National  Centenaiy'  Commission  granted  subsidies  to  all  the 
interior  Departments  of  the  Republic,  to  be  used  for  commemorations 
and  festivals,  public  works,  and  e.xpositions.  It  brought  to  Monte¬ 
video,  with  all  e.xpenses  paid,  150  pupils  from  the  Artigas  School 
at  Asuncion  so  that  they  might  share  in  the  most  important  festivities. 
This  school  is  maintained  by  I’ruguay  at  the  Paraguayan  capital 
because  of  the  hospitality  of  the  latter  nation  to  the  great  hero  of 
Uruguayan  independence.  Moreover,  the  commission  edited  or  gave 
financial  assistance  to  a  hundred  publications,  books,  and  pamphlets. 
It  distributed  half  a  million  trees,  to  he  planted  throughout  the 
country.  In  addition,  it  is  now  having  cast  in  bronze  20  sculptures, 
the  work  of  the  principal  artists  of  the  nation;  they  are  to  he  presented 
to  the  city  of  Montevideo,  to  he  placed  on  its  chief  thoroughfares. 

It  is  also  planning  to  erect  a  great  monument  to  the  people  of 
.Vrgentina,  the  I'niguayans’  comrades  in  the  struggle  for  South 
-American  independence,  and  to  provide  for  the  building  of  an  experi¬ 
mental  school  at  Ayui,  in  the  Argentine  Province  of  Entre  Rios, 
where  Artigas  encamped  with  1G,()()()  of  his  fellow'-countrymen  at 
tlie  time  of  their  historic  e.xodus  in  1811. 

For  the  proper  performance  of  its  tasks,  the  commission  expended  a 
sum  in  the  neighborhood  of  a  million  dollars,  of  which  more  than 
40  per  cent  was  used  for  tangible  and  lasting  works.  It  was  not 
obliged  to  spend  a  single  cent  of  pid)lic  money,  for  it  was  given 
special  funds  produced  by  the  profits  from  the  minting  of  commemora¬ 
tive  coins  and  from  the  sale,  which  is  still  going  on,  of  100,000  gold 
coins  w  hich  are  coveted  by  collectors  for  their  distinctly  commemo¬ 
rative  character,  and  w  hich  will  idtimately  disappear  from  circidation 
to  enrich  the  numismatic  collections  of  the  world. 

The  Post  Office  Department,  for  its  part,  issued  a  handsome  series 
of  IG  commemorative  stamps,  ranging  from  half  a  cent  to  5  pesos  in 

■  A  body  of  nine  meinljers  which  in  Crucuay  shares  w  itli  the  President  of  the  Keptiblic  the  administra¬ 
tion  of  the  executive  power. 

>  This  title  is  given  in  each  l>e|>artnient  to  tlie  council  of  municipal  executives. 


C'ourtmy  of  ‘‘Mundo  Uruguayo" 

KI.AG  RAISIXO  CEREMONY  AT  THE  I-ECHSEATIVE  PALACE 

Ceremony  on  April  lU,  11)30,  in  eummemoration  of  the  centenary  of  in(lei>entlenee,  when  the  largest  Uru¬ 
guayan  flag  was  raised  over  the  eapitol. 


Courtesy  of  '‘Muiulo  Urucuayo” 


A  HUMAN  FLAG 


Formed  by  a  group  of  girls  from  the  public  schools  of  Montevideo. 
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value.  These  were  supplemented  by  a  special  issue  of  four  denomina¬ 
tions  in  honor  of  the  notable  Centenar\'  Philatelic  Exposition,  held 
April  1 1  to  15,  1931.  The  latter  series  reproduces  the  early  stamps  of 
Truguay  known  as  the  “Dilifience”  stamps. 

The  official  profiram  of  festivities  began  and  ended  with  homage  to 
the  flag.  The  original  flag,  created  December  18,  1828,  consisted  of 
9  sky-blue  and  10  white  stripes.  It  was  modified  July  12,  1830,  six 
days  before  the  Oath  to  the  Constitution,  with  respect  to  color  and 
number  of  stripes,  receiving  its  present  form — four  blue  (not  sky  blue, 
as  they  are  sometimes  mistakenly  described)  and  five  white  stripes.  A 
conventionalized  gold  sun  appears  on  a  white  field  in  the  upper  left- 
hand  corner. 

The  year’s  festivities  were  ushered  in  on  April  19,  1930,  the  one 
hundred  and  fifth  annivei’saiy"  of  the  landing  of  The  Thirty-three, 
with  a  patriotic  celebration  which  took  place  in  front  of  the  capitol 
in  Montevideo  and  was  broadcast  throughout  the  nation  by  the  Official 
Radio  Service. 

Dr.  Juan  Campisteguy,  then  President  of  the  Republic,  presided 
over  this  ceremony,  escorted  by  his  cabinet.  There  were  also  present 
in  their  official  capacity  representatives  of  other  branches  of  the 
national  government,  members  of  the  diplomatic  corps,  high  civil  and 
military’  functionaries,  and  other  personages,  who  sat  in  a  special 
reviewing  stand,  accommodating  (iOO  guests,  which  had  been  built 
on  the  capitol  esplanade.  It  was  estimated  that  50,000  people  were 
present  in  the  square. 

The  ceremony  consisted  in  unfurling  the  great  120-foot  “centenarv 
flag”  above  the  pediment  of  the  capitol,  the  seat  of  the  General 
Assembly,  as  the  Uruguayan  Congress  is  called. 

When  the  colors  had  reached  the  top  of  the  staff  a  brigade  of  artil¬ 
lery’ saluted  them  with  salvos,  and  immediately  0,000  school  children, 
accompanied  hv  the  Municipal  Band  of  Montevideo,  burst  into  the 
strains  of  the  national  hymn. 

The  last  notes  of  the  national  anthem  were  still  echoing  when  the 
Minister  of  Public  Instruction,  Doctor  Rossi,  rose  to  address  the 
people  there  assembled  in  these  eloquent  words: 

Mon,  women,  and  children  of  1030: 

This  Hur,  which  reaches  majestically  into  the  heavens  from  our  capitol,  is  the 
flag  of  us  all.  Kmhlem  of  our  country  in  purest  form,  it  stands  for  all  Uruguayans, 
for  our  feelings,  our  thoughts,  and  our  collective  deeds. 

It  was  intrusted  to  future  generations  by  the  men  of  1H30,  to  bear  steadfast 
witness  to  our  indei»endence,  and  iierhaps  also  to  .serve  as  a  symbol  of  our  role 
in  history.  This  flag,  with  its  sun  and  its  stri|x*s  of  white  and  blue,  had  known 
Jio  foreign  foes;  never  had  it  faced  the  fire  of  invaders.  It  rose  upt)n  the  country’s 
hori/.on  in  an  hour  of  |K*ace  aiul  hojK*,  an  hour  when  the  hard-fought  strife  for 
inde|K*ndence  had  already  Ikh*!!  brought  t«)  a  close;  it  presented  itself  to  coming 
generations  ready  to  take  part  in  the  Republic’s  age  of  construction. 
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Towlay  it  still  floats  scroiiely  above  the  people  of  I'niKuay,  a  jK'ople  witlio\it 
an  enemy,  in  an  honr  as  solemn  and  as  auspicious  for  a  vow  of  patriotism  as  that 
hour  a  luindred  years  ago,  for  we  are  here  entering  upon  a  new  era  in  the  history 
of  the  Reimblic. 

And  as  this  flag  of  the  sun  stirs  in  the  wind  above  our  uncovered  heads  it  seems 
to  bring  to  us  a  sense  of  the  sacred  emotions  of  that  young  country,  with  its 
first  aspirations,  its  first  hopes,  its  first  dreams;  with  all  that  high  idealism  of  a 
people  which,  even  l)efore  it  Iwcame  master  of  its  own  destinies,  could  proclaim, 
with  our  hero  Artigas.  that  it  had  no  wish  for  independence  except  to  rule  under 
the  inspiration  of  a  lit)erty  which  should  bring  us  law,  a  moderation  which  should 
bring  us  virtue,  an  industry  which  should  bring  us  greatness,  and  a  charily  and 
a  justice  which  should  bring  us  solidarity. 

rruguayans,  the  land  of  which  this  flag  is  the  symbol  is  at  once  our  mother 
and  our  daughter.  She  is  our  mother  because  she  shelters  us  all  beneath  her 
noble  traditions  of  liberty  and  of  honor;  but  she  is  also  our  daughter,  liecause  her 
liberty,  her  honor,  her  greatness,  and  her  happiness  are  in  our  hands  and  depend 
upon  us.  If  we  wish  her  to  be  loved  by  all,  if  we  wish  this  flag  which  is  her 
emblem  to  lie  uiiheld  by  every  I'ruguayan,  we  must  make  this  a  country  in  which 
all  have  a  part,  a  country  with  scojie  for  every  ideal  of  lilierty,  justice,  welfare, 
happiness,  culture,  and  beauty. 

(ieneration  of  the  centenary,  InMieath  this  symbol  we  are  entering  upon  the 
second  century  of  our  national  life.  Fixing  our  gaze  upon  this  flag,  which  seems 
to  lie  (luestioning  us  from  its  station  among  the  bre«*zes,  let  us  steadfastly  refieat 
our  vow  of  Ininor: 

For  the  sake  o<'  the  liberty,  the  greatness,  the  unity,  and  the  glory  of  our 
country,  in  feelings,  thoughts,  and  deeds, 

Ix*t  none  insult  the  image  of  the  sun!  * 

At  the  sufTjrestion  of  the  National  Ontenary  Coininission,  and  with 
the  approval  of  the  President,  the  commemorative  festivities  proper 
took  jilaee  chiefly  in  two  periods,  one  between  July  12  and  August  31, 
1930,  and  the  other  between  December  1.5,  1930,  and  March  31,  1931. 

It  was  fitting  that  the  first  of. these  two  periods  should  begin  with 
a  great  patriotic  demonstration  in  honor  of  the  centenaiA'  of  the  flag, 
whose  creation,  as  has  been  said,  so  nearly  coincided  with  the  Oath 
to  the  Constitution,  and  that  the  days  between  the  12th  and  the  18th 
of  July,  centenary  of  the  Oath,  should  be  marked  by  the  opening  of 
the  great  new  stadium,  evidence  of  I’ruguay’s  devotion  to  healthful 
sport;  the  rural  exposition,  indicative  of  the  place  of  agriculture  in 
national  life;  the  first  of  five  wonderful  concerts,  held  in  the  capitol 
and  attended  by  20,()()()  persons;  and  the  beautiful  illumination  of 
Montevideo,  besides  commemorations  of  individual  historical  events. 

This  flag  ceremony,  like  the  first,  took  place  in  the  Pla/a  Con- 
stitucion,  the  old  Plaza  Mayor  de  la  Jura  (Oath),  which  had  been 
adorned  to  reproduce  the  decorations  of  a  hundred  years  ago.  Troops 
paraded  before  the  President  of  the  Republic,  the  governmental 
authorities,  the  diplomatic  corps,  and  throngs  of  citizens. 

The  centenary  flag  which,  as  has  been  recounted,  had  been  unfurled 
on  April  19  on  the  Capitol,  was  now  hoisted  in  the  center  of  the 

>  Thr  |)hra.s«  quotes  a  line  from  the  national  hymn. 
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plaZM.  About  it  wero  stationed  the  flags  of  all  the  divisions  of  the 
garrison  of  Montevideo,  with  their  respective  guards,  fonning  an 
escort  of  honor  for  the  first  regiment  of  cavalry,  the  Artigas  Lancers, 
whose  name  and  historic  uniform  perpetuate  the  memory  of  the 
famous  Frontier  Lancers  of  which  Artigas  was  captain.  The  national 
anthem  was  sung,  and  the  gallant  cadets  of  the  military  school  re¬ 
newed  their  allegiance  to  the  flag;  there  were  orations  and  salvos  of 
artillery,  followed  hy  a  parade  of  girls  from  the  public  schools  of  the 
ca])ital,  dressed  some  in  w  hite  and  some  in  blue,  who  formed  a  living 
flag  which  drew  great  applause  from  the  enthusiastic  multitude. 


('ourtfwy  of  "Mundo  Vrii*iiftyo’* 

AN  ni.STOKK’  cni  ucil,  .MONTEVIDEO 

The  eolonml  church  whicli  is  now  the  ba-silica  of  the  nrchbishoi>ric  of  Montevideo,  and  the  reproiliiction 
of  tile  arches  and  inscriptions  of  IStfO,  in  Constitution  I’lar.a. 


M  night  the  plaza  was  illuminated,  after  the  manner  of  1830. 
The  eight  arches  presented  an  interesting  spectacle,  with  their  old 
inscrijitions,  recording  the  taking  of  the  Oath,  the  civil  and  militaiw’ 
aid  given  to  the  nation’s  indejiendence,  and  the  gratitude  of  I’ruguay 
to  the  Kepuhlic  of  the  United  Provinces  of  the  Rio  de  la  Plata — the 
Argentina  of  to-day — and  the  Empire  of  Brazil,  which  were  as  closely 
associated  as  Oreat  Britain  with  the  origin  of  that  independence. 

.Vhove  the  door  of  the  palace  in  which  the  Spanish  cahildo  of 
colonial  days  held  its  meetings — later  the  seat  of  the  Assembly,  and 
to-day  of  the  National  Administrative  Council — a  great  illuminated 
transparency  iiresented  the  text  of  the  law  of  1830  creating  the 
national  (lag. 
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Opposite  the  eabildo,  the  other  great  public  building  bequeathed 
to  us  bj’  the  mother  country,  the  old  church  which  is  to-day  the 
basilica  of  the  archbishopric  of  Montevideo,  had  its  fagade  likewise 
adorned  with  the  nation’s  flag  and  the  historic  colors  of  Artigas  and 
The  Thirty-three,  and  was  ringing  joyful  chimes  on  its  hells,  their 
bronze  voices  sounding  forth  the  deep  rejoicing  felt  by  all. 

On  July  13  the  capital’s  great  Centenary  Stadium,  built  in  Hatlle 
I^ark,  was  inaugurated.  Hy  reason  of  its  eminently  popular  character, 
this  was  one  of  the  outstanding  events  of  the  centenary  celebration, 
for  as  part  of  the  festivities  a  world  football  series,  organized  by 


THE  CENTENARY  STADII  M 


A  section  of  the  great  ^stadium,  with_the  Tower  of  Triumph. 


the  I’ruguayan  association  devoted  to  that  sport,  was  conducted 
in  this  superb  stadium,  which  has  a  capacity  of  100,000  spectators. 
.Vrgentina,  Belgium,  Bolivia,  Brazil,  Chile,  France,  Me.xico,  Para¬ 
guay,  Peru,  Rumania,  the  United  States  of  America,  and  Yugoslavia 
responded  to  I’ruguay’s  invitation  and  sent  their  best  football  teams 
to  contend  for  the  championship.  The  series  ended  on  July  30  in  a 
magnificent  triumph  for  Uruguay,  when  her  team  defeated  Argentina 
by  a  score  of  4  to  2,  thus  becoming  undisputed  champion  of  the 
world,  after  its  previous  victories  at  the  Olympic  games  in  Colomhes 
(1924)  and  at  Amsterdam  (1928). 

On  July  16  the  city  of  San  Jose  was  decked  in  its  best  to  receive 
the  brilliant  official  delegation  and  the  niimerous  other  visitors  who 
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came  for  the  purpose  of  doing  honor  to  the  signers  of  the  first  con¬ 
stitution,  convened  there  a  hundred  years  ago.  The  General  Assem¬ 
bly  held  a  special  commemorative  session  at  the  Maccio  Theater  after 
a  pilgrimage  to  the  site  of  the  original  constitutional  convention. 

As  the  last  stroke  of  12  sounded  on  the  night  of  the  17th,  a  great 
patriotic  demonstration  took  form,  with  the  ruling  powers  of  the  State 
and  the  National  Centenary  Commission  at  its  head,  to  celebrate  the 
centenary  of  the  Oath  to  the  Constitution.  A  seemingly  interminable 
column  of  half  a  million  marchers  traversed  the  Avenida  18  de  Julio, 
and  dispersed  at  the  Plaza  Constitucion  singing  the  national  hymn  as 
a  salute  to  the  first  hours  of  the  18th,  that  day  ever  memorable  in 
Uruguayan  history. 

At  this  same  midnight  hour  the  Basilica  was  the  scene  of  a  great 
patriotic  and  religious  commemoration,  when  Monsignor  Juan  Fran¬ 
cisco  Aragone,  Archbishop  of  Montevideo,  officiated  at  a  solemn  pontif¬ 
ical  mass  before  a  vast  assemblage  which  overflowed  the  immense 
limits  of  the  temple.  This  same  audience,  when  the  religious  cere¬ 
mony  was  completed,  followed  the  prelate  to  the  monument  to  Artigas 
erected  in  the  Plaza  Independencia,  and  there  rendered  eloquent  trib¬ 
ute  to  the  father  of  the  country. 

In  the  morning,  reveilles  and  salvos  from  all  the  military,  naval, 
and  air  establishments  made  enthusiastic  salute  to  the  great  day  of 
the  centenary. 

The  Plaza  Constitucion,  with  its  picturesque  decorations  of  1830, 
was  again  the  scene  of  a  great  ceremony.  Here  the  present  genera¬ 
tion  followed  the  example  of  their  ancestors  of  a  hundred  years  ago, 
and  celebrated  in  jubilant  spirit  the  auspicious  day  which  marked  the 
completion  of  a  century  of  national  life.  The  people,  the  authorities, 
the  diplomatic  corps,  all  congregated  in  the  historic  plaza.  The}' 
were  surrounded  by  part  of  the  forces  of  the  garrison,  acting  as  a 
guard  of  honor.  After  the  singing  of  the  national  hymn  came  the 
rendering,  for  the  first  time,  of  the  “Centenary  March,”  for  which 
words  were  written  by  the  renowned  Uruguayan  poet,  Juana  de 
Ibarbarou,  who  has  received  from  the  literary  world  the  appellation  of 
“Juana  de  America.”  An  orator  selected  by  the  National  Centenary 
Commission  then  addressed  the  people  from  the  balconies  of  the 
Cabildo,  and  the  ceremony  was  brought  to  a  close  by  the  defile  of  the 
military  and  naval  forces  present. 

At  3  o’clock  in  the  afternoon  of  the  same  day  the  General  Assembly 
held  a  solemn  commemorative  session  in  the  capitol. 

That  night  there  were  festivals  in  all  the  theaters,  a  general  illumi¬ 
nation,  and  a  great  concert  in  the  capitol.  The  “Club  Uruguay,” 
one  of  Montevideo’s  most  noted  social  centers,  opened  the  doors  of 
the  beautiful  building  which  it  occupies  and  held  a  great  festival  ball, 
71000— 31— Bull.  9 - 4 


THE  PLAZA  LIBERTAI),  MONTEVIDEO 
One  n(  the  numerous  beautiful  s(|uares  in  the  capital. 
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attended  by  the  eream  of  Montevideo  society,  all  the  official  and  dip¬ 
lomatic  world,  and  the  representatives  of  foreign  navies  who  were  in 
the  city. 

Here  mention  shoidd  he  made  of  the  visit  of  various  naval  units 
specially  sent  by  friendly  nations — the  cruiser  Liberty,  which  broujjht 
the  jjreetin^s  of  Arjjentina,  a  flotilla  of  torpedo  boats  which  performed 
the  same  office  for  Brazil,  and  the  British  cruiser  Dragon,  which  came 
on  a  similar  cordial  mission  on  behalf  of  Great  Britain.  From  the 
last-named  ship  a  force  had  landed  and,  duly  authorized  by  the  Gov¬ 
ernment,  had  taken  part  in  the  militar\^  review  of  the  morning.  It 
was  natural  that  these  three  nations,  whose  names  are  indissolubly 
associated  with  the  winning  of  our  independence,  should  wish  to  add 
these  special  delegations  to  the  diplomatic  representation  which  they 
maintain  permanently  in  Montevideo. 

During  the  week  which  included  August  25,  the  anniversary  of 
the  Declaration  of  La  Florida  which  proclaimed  Ih’uguayan  inde¬ 
pendence  from  Brazil  in  1825,  there  were  patriotic  commemorations 
of  various  kinds.  Provisions  were  distributed  among  the  poor, 
concerts  and  halls  were  given,  school  festivals  were  held  in  all  educa¬ 
tional  institutions,  and  military  and  athletic  events  were  arranged. 

But  it  was  not  alone  by  festivities  that  iTuguay  celebrated  her 
attainment  of  the  century  mark.  As  if  to  justify  that  noble  thought 
of  .\rtigas,  contained  in  the  watchword  “May  the  Uruguayans  be  as 
enlightened  as  they  are  valiant,”  which  that  hero  gave  his  troops  in 
1816,  the  announcement  of  the  inauguration  in  Montevideo  of  the 
country’s  first  public  library,  fruit  of  the  efforts  of  its  scholarly 
citizen.  Rev.  Daniaso  Larranaga,  was  the  signal  for  the  convening  of 
various  scientific  meetings,  most  of  which  took  place  during  the 
interval  between  the  first  and  second  series  of  festivities. 

September  15,  19.30,  saw  the  opening  of  the  serological  conference 
which  had  been  organized  under  the  patronage  of  the  League  of 
Nations  by  tlie  Institute  for  the  Prophylaxis  of  Syphilis.  Collabora¬ 
tion  was  re(|uested  and  received  from  scientists  whose  position  and 
prestige  constituted  a  guaranty  of  successful  results.  Delegates 
came  not  only  from  South  America,  but  from  the  United  States  and 
Phirope.  The  principal  purpose  of  the  meeting  was  the  study  of  the 
various  procedures  most  widely  used  throughout  the  world  for  the 
serological  diagnosis  of  syphilis,  with  a  comparison  of  values  making 
it  possible  to  demonstrate  the  efficacy  of  those  methods  considered 
best.  Examinations  were  made  of  the  blood  serum  of  a  thousand 
individuals,  supplied  through  the  capital’s  various  dispensaries  and 
hospitals,  and  analyses  were  likewise  made  of  samples  received  by 
air  from  various  clinics  in  Buenos  Aires  and  Rio  de  Janeiro.  Some 
200  tubes  of  cerebrospinal  liquid  were  also  analyzed.  Montevideo 
hospitably  received  and  entertained  numbers  of  physicians  whose 


Courtesy  of  Council  of  Administnition,  Montevideo 
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HomaKe  was  rendered  to  the  memory  of  General  .^rtigas,  Uruptay's  national  hero,  at  the  base  of  the  monu¬ 
ment  in  Independence  Plaza. 
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eminence  is  everywliere  recognized.  When  the  congress  was  over, 
they  did  not  hesitate  to  declare  that  they  were  impressed  with  scien¬ 
tific  advance  in  Uruguay.  Another  of  the  learned  assemblies  which 
took  place  in  Montevideo  was  the  Centenary  Medical  Congress,  whose 
sessions  lasted  from  October  5  to  13,  1930.  Uruguay,  Brazil,  Co¬ 
lombia,  Costa  Rica,  Chile,  Germany,  France,  Italy,  and  the  United 
States  took  part  in  this  congress  through  delegations  which  were  not¬ 
able  for  their  high  scientific  standing.  The  official  reports  and  pro¬ 
ceedings  of  this  important  congress,  ably  compiled  by  its  Secretary 
General,  Dr.  Xicola-Reyes,  fill  seven  volumes,  and  give  a  faithful  pic¬ 
ture  of  the  work  accomplished  in  the  several  sections  devoted  to  medi¬ 
cine,  surgery,  biology,  bacteriology,  pediatrics,  diseases  of  the  e3’e,  ear, 
nose  and  throat,  ophthalmology,  gv’necologv',  ps\"chiatrics,  patho¬ 
logical  anatomy,  social  hj'giene  and  medicine,  radiologv’  and  cancer, 
and  odontology’. 

Almost  simultaneously  with  the  congress  of  which  we  have  just 
spoken,  there  were  held,  also  in  Montevideo,  the  meetings  of  the  Inter¬ 
national  C’ongress  of  Biology’.  Its  sessions  were  opened  on  October 
8  and  brought  to  a  close  on  the  r2th.  The  ftociedad  de  Biologfa  of 
Montevideo,  which  is  affiliated  with  the  Societe  de  Biologic  of  Paris, 
had  resolved  to  invite  the  principal  biological  investigators  of  the  new 
world  and  the  old  to  be  present  at  an  international  scientific  gathering 
during  the  year  of  the  centenary. 

The  summons  was  received  abroad  with  great  interest.  Distin¬ 
guished  biologists  of  Argentina,  Brazil,  France,  Germany,  Italy,  and 
the  United  States  responded  with  pleasure  to  Uruguay’s  invitation. 
Thus  it  was  possible  to  form  an  important  group  of  brilliant  research 
scientists  who  eagerly  supported  this  initiative,  and  shed  great  luster 
on  this  international  forum,  which  was  the  first  international  congress 
of  biology  to  be  held  anywhere  in  the  world.  Before  it  were  read  423 
papers  dealing  with  original  biological  investigations,  all  of  which 
are  to  be  included  in  the  printed  proceedings  edited  by  the  distin¬ 
guished  secretary.  Dr.  Varela  Fuente. 

In  accordance  with  motions  made  by  an  Argentine  delegate.  Pro¬ 
fessor  Houssay,  and  a  Uruguayan  delegate,  Professor  Estable,  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Sociedad  de  Biologfa  and  of  the  congress,  a  South  Amer¬ 
ican  congress  of  biology  will  be  held  every  two  years,  for  the  purpose 
of  meeting  the  need  of  a  more  active  interchange  of  ideas  on  problems 
of  biological  investigation  among  students  in  that  part  of  the  conti¬ 
nent;  and  an  American  Committee  on  Biological  Studies  will  be 
created,  with  the  aim  of  promoting  more  widely’  in  South  America 
research  in  the  various  branches  of  biology.  The  ne.xt  congress  will 
be  held  in  Rio  de  Janeiro  in  1932,  and  it  is  expected  that  its  results 
will  be  as  valuable  as  those  which  have  become  evident  since  the  close 
of  the  first. 
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CARRASCO  IIKACH  FROM  T}IE  AIR 

Th*"  hotel  aiiiiearitiK  in  the  ••enter  was  the  swne  of  two  hrilliant  social  events  in  tlie  course  of  the  Centenary 

celebrations. 
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During  the  second  series  of  festivities  there  were  two  other  intel¬ 
lectual  gatherings,  the  South  American  Congress  of  Chemistry  and 
the  National  Congress  of  Engineering. 

The  former  met  from  December  16  to  21 , 1930,  under  the  presidency 
of  Professor  Sicoseria,  one  of  the  scientific  authorities  of  Uruguay. 
Argentina,  Brazil,  Chile,  Paraguay,  and  Peru  were  also  represented 
by  official  delegations,  as  were  also  many  scientific  institutions — 3 
universities,  12  colleges,  10  official  bodies,  5  scientific  and  technical 
organizations,  and  numerous  industrial  associations.  E.xhaustive 
programs  of  study  were  carried  out  in  the  11  sections  into  which  it 


('ourtMy  uf  CiHincil  u(  Atlniiniatrmtiun,  Monlevhleu 


.MODKKN  URIUOE  AT  SANTIAGO  VASyCEZ 
This  photiiKrapli  gives  an  idea  of  the  level  wmiitry  eharaeterLstie  of  the  greater  iwt  of  rriigiiay. 

haul  been  divided.  More  than  200  reports  were  considered  by  the 
various  specialists  tind  gave  rist'  to  discussions  of  great  scientific, 
technical,  and  |)ractical  value.  The  adoption  of  the  Cixlex  Alimeii- 
tariutt  for  South  .Vmerica,  edited  by  a  committee  composed  of  two 
chemists  each  from  Uruguay,  .Vrgentina,  and  Paraguay,  constituted 
an  important  contribution  to  public  health  and  hygiene. 

The  National  (’ongress  of  Engineering  met  somewhat  later,  opening 
March  14,  1931,  and  bringing  its  work  to  a  close  on  the  21st  of  the 
same  month.  This  ••ongress,  organized  by  the  Polytt'chnic  Associ¬ 
ation  of  Ih-uguay,  consisted  of  60  delegations  from  official  ami  private 
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institutions.  Its  work  was  divided  into  four  sections,  covering  roads, 
industrial  engineering,  building  construction,  and  miscellaneous  sub¬ 
jects.  Some  50  papers  were  presented  before  the  congress  and  led  to 
valuable  discussions. 

These  were  not  the  only  events  of  a  cultural  character  during  the 
year  commemorative  of  the  centenary.  A  series  of  lectures  on  scien¬ 
tific  and  literary  subjects,  given  by  some  of  the  most  brilliant  scholars 
of  the  nation,  attracted  a  numerous  public  to  the  auditorium  of  the 
University  of  Montevideo.  And  a  very  notable  and  well  organized 
art  e.xhibition  brought  together  the  works  of  present-day  national 
artists  for  the  enjoyment  of  the  public. 

The  inauguration  of  the  Maua  International  Bridge  over  the  Kiver 
Yaguaron  on  the  boundary'  between  Uruguay  and  Brazil  constituted 
another  event  on  the  program  of  the  commemorative  season.  This 
magnificent  bridge,  a  notable  feat  of  engineering,  was  constructed  in 
fulfillment  of  an  agreement  concerning  the  boundary  treaty  of  1918 
between  the  countries  named.  It  was  the  happy  thought  of  the 
Viscount  of  Maua,  an  eminent  Brazilian  statesman,  that  part  of  the 
money  due  his  country'  from  Uruguay  in  accordance  with  the  treaty 
should  be  devoted  to  the  construction  of  this  bridge.  It  may  be 
added  in  passing  that  the  balance  of  the  total  payable  to  Brazil  is 
devoted  to  other  laudable  undertakings,  including  cultural  interchange. 
The  bridge  is  an  imposing  structure  of  concrete,  with  a  length  of 
1,150  feet,  exclusive  of  the  two  approaches,  which  are  5,340  feet  long 
on  the  Uruguayan  side  and  670  feet  on  the  Brazilian.  It  has  sections 
for  railway  and  vehicular  traffic  and  pedestrians.  At  the  formal 
inauguration  of  the  bridge,  which  took  place  December  30,  1930, 
Uruguay  w'as  represented  by  her  Minister  of  Foreign  Relations, 
Senor  Dominguez,  and  Brazil  by  her  Ambassador  Extraordinary'  and 
Plenipotentiary  on  special  mission,  Doctor  Lacerda;  both  signed  the 
official  documents  and  performed  together  the  symbolic  act  of  cutting 
the  ribbons  across  the  center  of  the  bridge,  thus  opening  it  to  traffic. 
This  event  was  celebrated  by  special  festivities  at  Rio  Branco  (Uru¬ 
guay)  and  at  Jaguarao  (Brazil),  the  cities  thus  connected,  evincing  the 
cordial  relations  existing  between  the  two  countries. 

For  the  second  season  of  festivities,  which  took  place  in  the  summer, 
from  December  15  to  28,  1930,  friendly  nations  signified  their  desire 
to  share  in  her  patriotic  rejoicing  by  establishing  in  Montevideo 
brilliant  diplomatic  missions  for  the  special  purpose  of  bearing  the 
greetings  and  good  wishes  of  the  Governments  which  had  accredited 
them  and  of  the  peoples  whom  they  represented.  On  December  17  the 
President  of  the  Republic,  Doctor  Camplsteguy,  held  a  state  cere¬ 
mony  in  the  grand  reception  hall  of  the  Casa  de  Gobierno,  receiving 
in  his  official  capacity  the  ambassadors  and  ministers  who  had  come 
on  special  mission  from  27  nations  of  America,  Asia,  and  Europe. 
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The  program  of  entertainment  which  had  been  arranged  for  the 
succeeding  days  through  the  able  collaboration  of  the  Ministry  of 
Foreign  Relations  and  the  National  Centenary  Commission  proved 
to  be  brilliant,  and  created  a  most  favorable  impression  among  the 
numerous  members  of  the  foreign  missions  in  whose  honor  it  was  given. 
It  included  a  garden  party  in  the  Prado  of  Montevideo;  an  excursion 
to  the  picturesque  eastern  shores  of  the  Republic  and  the  series  of 
beautiful  beaches  which  begin  at  the  capital  itself;  a  patriotic  cere¬ 
mony  in  the  Plaza  Indepcndencia  of  Montevideo,  at  the  foot  of 
Zanelli’s  superbly  sculptured  bronze  figure  of  the  patriot  Artigas;  a 
gala  symphon}^  concert,  the  program  of  which  was  made  up  of  works 


Courtesy  of  *'Mundo  Uruxusvo’* 

BALL  GIVEN  BV  THE  MINISTER  OF  FOREIGN  RELATIONS 


The  President  of  the  Republic,  the  Minister  of  Foreiitn  Relations  and  Sehora  de  Domlnituez,  with  a  group 
of  guests  at  the  ball  given  by  the  Minister.  In  the  iihotograph  Doctor  Campisteguy,  then  President, 
is  seen  conversing  with  Mrs.  Bliss,  wife  of  the  Special  Ambassador  of  the  United  States. 

by  the  best  national  composers;  races  at  the  Maronas  Hippodrome, 
in  which  Uruguayan  and  Argentine  horses  competed  for  the  grand 
centenary  prize  of  40,000  pesos,  with  the  victory  going  to  the  Uru¬ 
guayan  Sarraceno;  a  popular  concert,  by  a  band  of  200  performers, 
in  the  Centenary  Stadium;  a  splendid  ball  given  by  the  Minister  of 
Foreign  Relations  and  Senora  de  Dominguez  in  their  mansion  at  Los 
Pocitos,  a  suburb  of  the  capital;  a  banquet  of  200  covers  which  was 
tendered  the  special  missions  in  the  grand  ballroom  of  the  Club 
Uruguayo  by  the  President  of  the  Republic  and  the  lamented  Senora 
de  Campisteguy,  that  choice  spirit  and  great  heart  who  paid  death’s 
inexorable  tribute  but  a  short  time  after  this  occasion.  Two  social 
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events  were  also  given  by  the  National  Centenary  Coinniission  at 
Carrasco,  a  beautiful  watering  place,  and  the  corner  stone  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  Clinical  Hospital,  a  monumental  institution  which  will  do 
honor  to  Uruguay,  was  laid  with  due  ceremony  in  Montevideo. 

At  the  Festival  of  Nations  held  in  the  stadium,  more  than  70,000 
spectators  applauded  the  wonderful  professional  ballets  and  the  groups 
of  boys  and  girls  from  other  lands  who,  wearing  their  native  costumes. 


MONI  MENT  TO  OEN. 
JUAN  A.  LAVALI.KJA 

Monument  in  Minas  to  the 
leader  of  the  lianii  of 
•  •  Thirt  y -t  hree,  ”  famous 
in  the  Urumiayan  struKitle 
for  indeiienilence. 


inter|)reted  with  a  rare  degree  of  perfection  the  dances  of  their  own 
countries. 

The  betuity  of  the  season  during  which  this  program  was  carried 
out  undoubtedly  helped  to  give  even  gr«*ater  brilliancy  to  the  festivities 
of  this  second  stage,  for  the  latter  part  of  which  Sir  Erie  Drummond, 
the  eminent  St*cretary  (leneral  of  the  Ijeague  of  .Nations,  was  a  guest 
of  honor,  accotnpsinied  by  various  members  of  tlie  league  secretariat, 
including  the  juridical  counselor.  Dr.  duan  .\ntonio  Buero,  hirmerly 
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L'ruguayan  Minister  of  Foreign  Relations,  and  Senor  Julian  Xogueira, 
I'ruguayan  journalist  of  long  experience. 

On  April  26,  1931,  as  noted  at  the  beginning  of  this  article,  the 
closing  celebration  of  the  centenary  took  place.  In  accordance  with 
the  national  commission’s  plan,  this  day  was  marked  by  a  moving 
patriotic  ceremony  similar  to  the  one  by  which  the  festivities  had 
been  officially  opened  on  April  19  of  the  year  before,  in  front  of  the 
Capitol.  This  time,  however,  the  stage  was  set  by  nature,  and  the 
Hag  was  raised  on  the  highest  point  within  the  national  borders. 

Youthful  athletes  gave  eager  support  to  the  Centenarj*  Commis¬ 
sion’s  beautiful  thought;  they  received  the  bicolored  banner  the  night 
before  in  Montevideo,  at  the  foot  of  the  monument  to  Artigas,  and 
carried  it  by  relays  across  country  to  the  summit  which  had  been 
chosen  as  the  lofty  altar  from  which  the  glorious  standard  should  be 
unfurled.  In  this  land  of  smiling  countryside  unmarked  by  moun¬ 
tain  peaks,  the  mast  from  which  the  Hag  Hoated  forth  could  be  planted 
only  1,800  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  on  the  High  Rock  of  the 
Sierra  de  las  Animas,  to  dominate  a  varied  landscape  of  plains,  hills, 
livers,  and  forests  stretching  to  a  distant  horizon  bounded  by  the 
blue  sea. 

.\t  the  city  of  Minas,  capital  of  the  Department  of  Lavalleja,  the  Hag 
was  received  by  Doctor  Brum,  of  the  National  Council,  president  of 
tlie  commission,  who  placed  it  in  the  hands  of  Dr.  Jose  Espalter,  now 
.Minister  of  the  Interior,  acting  on  this  occasion  as  representative  of 
the  present  President  of  the  Republic,  Dr.  Gabriel  Terra.  With 
Doctor  Espalter  and  Doctor  Brum  at  the  near-by  summit  were  other 
oHicial  representatives  of  the  Government  and  a  large  audience. 

A  military  band  burst  into  the  strains  of  the  national  hymn,  and 
while  its  full  tones  were  still  resounding,  the  Hag  was  drawn  slowly 
up  to  the  top  of  the  mast,  there  to  float  majestically.  It  was  a  mo¬ 
ment  of  extraordinary  emotion,  and  those  who  were  so  fortunate  as 
to  be  present  will  not  soon  foi^et  it. 

Cpon  receiving  the  Hag,  the  Minister  of  the  Interior  delivered  the 
following  address,  with  the  eloquence  which  his  words  never  lack: 

Mr.  President  of  Itie  Centenary  Cuniinissiun,  ladies  and  Rentleinen: 

The  eninineinurative  exercises  of  the  centenary  iiave  reaeluHi  their  zenitli  iiere, 
where,  at  the  liiKliest  |)oint  witliin  tlie  Reput>lie,  we  have  just  raiseit  and  un- 
fiirltnl  onr  national  Hag.  1  salute  that  Hag  in  the  name  of  the  President  of  the  Re- 
jmhlic.  May  it  float  ever  radiant  as  the  sun  whose  image  adorns  it,  ever  sjuitless 
as  the  heavens  which  it  mirrors,  ever  honored  and  sustaiiuHl  by  the  strong  arms 
and  brave  hearts  of  its  loyal  sons  and  daughters! 

I  see  it  lift  itself  like  a  eU)ud,  like  the  blue  and  white  sky  of  a  summer  afteriKK)n; 
it  might  almost  l>e  the  heavenly  incarnation  of  some  soul  which,  like  a  Hag,  can 
»»nly  reach  its  fullest  state  on  high,  far  alx)ve  the  wretched  dust  of  reality.  But 
such  a  soul  could  not  exist,  we  could  not  even  conceive  it,  without  some  bodily 
form.  Without  that  it  would  be  no  more  than  an  abstraction,  a  memory,  or  a 


Courtesy  of  Dr.  Jos^  Ricblins 


HIS  EXCELLENCY  UR.  OABKIEL  TERRA,  NOW  PRESIDENT  OF  CRCOl  AY 
Doctor  Terra  waii  iuaugurate<l  on  March  1,  1U3I,  before  the  close  of  the  centennial  celebration. 
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hope.  So  is  our  country  a  living  entity,  the  soul  of  a  multitude,  which  dwells  in 
the  bodily  frame  of  an  area  of  land.  It  is  a  group  of  men  who  think  and  feel 
and  talk  in  the  same  manner,  who  have  resolved  to  live  together  within  certain 
geographical  limits,  and  to  enjoy  their  sovereignty  for  mutual  assistance  and  the 
liappiness  of  all. 

B»it  nations  are  not  horn  by  chance,  or  at  the  arbitrary  command  of  nature  or 
history.  They  have  their  founders  and  their  supporters.  Our  own  nation  lived 
in  the  soul  of  Artigas,  as  a  statue  lives  in  the  mind  of  the  artist  before  it  is  em¬ 
bodied  in  granite  and  bronze.  And  after  it  had  come  into  being,  many  were  its 
struggles  before  it  was  able  to  find  itself. 

The  story  of  our  country  is  the  most  beautiful  of  all  stories.  We  have  won 
not  one  independence  but  four:  against  our  fathers  the  Spaniards,  against  our 
kinsmen  the  Portuguese,  against  our  cousins  the  Brazilians,  and  against  our 
brothers  the  Argentines;  we  have  had  to  fight  bravely  for  our  freedom.  We 
have  lived  the  fullness  of  a  Homeric  legend. 

.After  our  country  had  been  founded,  it  needed  to  be  fortified  and  enriched  by 
all  the  gifts  of  progress  and  culture.  He  who  labors  for  its  welfare  and  improve¬ 
ment  is  therefore  a  patriot.  .And  I  say  to  you  that  the  generation  which  imme¬ 
diately  preceded  us,  and  this  present  generation  which  is  our  own,  have  per¬ 
formed  a  work  which  is  in  the  truest  sense  patriotic;  whatever  errors  and  faults 
they  may  have  committed  are  surpassed  by  their  great  deeds,  and  no  man  in 
all  the  world  can  look  at  us,  study  us,  and  deny  that  we  have  given  worthy 
account  of  ourselves,  and  have  vindicated  our  right  to  our  immortal  creation  of 
independence.  *  ♦  ♦ 

The  Republic  of  Uruguay  thus  entered  with  steadfast  step  upon 
the  second  century  of  her  life  as  a  free  and  independent  nation. 
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A  TAXCO  PLAZA,  BY  ROBKRTO  MONTENEORO 

This  and  the  follnwinit  5  paKas  reiiriHlure  several  nf  the  20  lithnKra|)hs  by  the  Mexican  artist  in  a  |M>rt- 
folio  recently  puhlished.  (Mexico,  Ediciones  del  MurcK^laen,  1030.)  He,  as  well  as  other  artists,  has 
found  insiiiration  in  the  old  minini;  town  of  Taxco,  which  still  preserves  the  atmos|)here  of  the  eighteenth 


MARKET  STALLS 


The  picturesciiieness  of  Taxco  has  made  it  a  Mecca  for  artists  and  admirers  of  colonial  Mexico 


I 


THE  CHI  KCH  OF  SAX  SEBASTIAN  Y  SANTA  PRISCA 

Ereeteil  at  the  exjiense  of  the  miniDK  enicineer  JosS  «le  la  Borda.  This  peat  churcli 
coini)ieted  in  1757. 


A  NARROW  STREET  OF  TAXCO 

The  artist  here  de{iic-ts  oae  of  the  narrow  streets  which  wind  their  way  through  the  town. 

71009— 31— Bull.  9 - 5 
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A  BALCONY  IN  TAXCO 


A  pleasing  effect  has  been  obtained  by  the  artist  in  the  simple  lines  of  a  balcony  window  over¬ 
looking  the  rugged  countryside. 


A  CORNER 

Built  on  a  slope  of  the  Querrero  Mountains,  on  the  Mexico  City-Acapulco  Road,  Taxco  is  famous  as  the 
source  of  the  first  .silver  shipped  from  New  Spain  to  Europe. 
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COLUMBUS  MEMORIAL  LIBRARY  NOTES 

Summer  me  of  the  library. — In  spite  of  the  vacation  period,  the 
number  of  requests  received  by  the  library  has  not  diminished ;  many 
students  have  taken  advantage  of  the  closing  of  school  to  do  special 
work  on  term  papers  and  theses  in  anticipation  of  the  next  school 
year.  Among  the  topics  selected  for  such  research  are:  The  world 
coffee  situation;  international  law  in  Latin  America;  the  tariff  policy 
of  the  Argentine  Republic;  the  constitutions  of  the  American  Re¬ 
publics;  banking  in  South  America;  the  libraries  of  Latin  America; 
and  social  customs  in  Latin  America. 

Recent  acquifiitionx. — Among  the  volumes  and  pamphlets  received 
in  the  library  during  the  past  month  of  special  interest  to  the  Pan 
American  Union  is  one  edited  by  Dr.  James  Brown  Scott,  director  of 
the  Division  of  International  Law  of  the  Carnegie  Endowment  for 
International  Peace  and  published  for  the  endowment,  whose  title  is 
self-explanatory:  The  International  Conferences  of  American  States, 
1889-192S:  A  collection  of  the  conventions,  recommendations,  reso¬ 
lutions,  reports,  and  motions  adopted  by  the  First  Six  International 
Conferences  of  American  States,  and  documents  relating  to  the  Or¬ 
ganization  of  the  Conferences,  New  York,  Oxford  University  Press, 
1931,  xliv,  551  pages. 

Another  volume  indispensable  to  all  students  of  international  rela¬ 
tions  is  the  comprehensive  compilation  Post-War  Treaties  for  the 
Pacific  Settlement  of  International  Disputes,  by  Max  Habicht;  Cam¬ 
bridge,  Harvard  I'niversity  Press,  1931,  xxvi,  1109  pages.  In  addi¬ 
tion  to  the  text  of  130  treaties,  the  book  contains  a  complete  analysis 
of  the  outstanding  features  of  these  treaties,  supplemented  by  helpful 
diagrams. 

An  important  addition  to  the  library  was  the  63-volume  set  of  the 
Biblioteca  Ayacucho,  published  in  Madrid;  it  includes  w'ell-known 
works  on  the  history  and  emancipation  of  South  and  Central  America. 

Among  the  other  books  received  during  the  month  the  following 
should  be  noted: 

A  crise  brasileira  de  educaquo.  Serie  de  cotifereiicias  realizadas  nos  dias  26, 
27,  e  28  de  junho  de  1930  .  .  .  iiiaugurando  o  curso  de  cultura  do  Centro  do 
Professorado  Paulista.  Por  Sud  Mennucci.  Sao  Paulo,  IrmSos  Ferraz,  1930. 
196  p.  12°. 

Contribuiqao  para  o  glossario  portuguez  referente  a  mycologia  e  d  phytopathologia. 
Por  Eugenio  Rangel.  Rio  de  Janeiro,  Imprensa  Nacional,  1931.  72  p.  8°. 

(Publica^fio  do  Ministerio  de  Agricultura,  Institute  Biologico  de  Defesa 
.\gricola.) 
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Xoviaimo  curso  de  geografia  general  y  del  Peru.  Por  el  Dr.  Luis  C.  Infante 
.  .  .  Lima,  P.  Acevedo,  1931.  398  p.,  illus.  8°.  (Publicaciones  de  Revista 

Peruana  de  Educacidn.) 

Priniera  conferencia  nacional  de  Cdmaraa  de  Comercio,  enero  9-12  de  1928. 
.\ntecedente8  y  conclusiones.  Cdinara  Central  de  Comercio,  Valparai.so,  Chile. 
Valparaiso,  Ca.sa  Mackenzie,  1929.  184  p.  8°. 

Cueationes  aocialea  contempordneaa.  La  ddcima  reunion  de  la  Conferencia 
Internacional  del  Trahajo.  Informe  del  delegado  obrero  de  Cuba,  Dr.  Felipe 
Correoso  del  Ri.sco.  [Habana],  Maza,  Caso,  y  Cla.,  1927.  139  p.  8°. 

Hialoria  de  la  Repdblica  [del  Ecuador].  Esqiiema  de  ideas  y  hechos  del  Ecuador 
a  partir  de  la  emancipacidn.  Por  O.scar  Efren  Reyes.  Quito,  Imprenta  Nacional, 
1931.  331  p.  illus.  8°. 

La  eacuela  rural  cubana.  Su  evolucidn  y  significacidn  historico-social.  Por 
Feli|>e  Correoso  del  Ri.sco.  Habana,  Editorial  Hermes,  1931.  197  p.,  illus.  8°. 

Vinco  conferenciaa.  Problemas  bdsicos  latino-americanos.  Por  Edwin  R. 
Stdigman  .  .  .  TraducciAi»  y  prdlogo  de  Jorge  Roa.  Habana,  Carasa  y  Cia., 
1931.  123  p. 

Congreao  de  1824.  Senatlo-actas.  Publicadas  por  Roberto  Cortdzar  y  Luis 
.\ugusto  Cuervo,  miembros  de  numero  de  la  Academia  Nacional  de  Historia  de 
Colombia.  Bogota,  Imprenta  Nacional,  1931.  865  p.  8°.  (Biblioteca  de 
historia  nacional,  V'^olumen  46.) 

A  tentative  bibliography  of  Brazilian  bellea-lettrea.  By  Jeremiah  D.  M. 
Ford,  Arthur  F.  Whittem,  and  Maxwell  I.  Raphael.  Cambridge,  Harvard 
University  Press,  1931.  201  p.  8°. 

The  dawn.  Being  the  history  of  the  birth  and  consolidation  of  the  Republic  of 
Chile.  By  Agustin  Edwards.  London,  Ernest  Benn  (Ltd.),  1931.  404  p.,  illus. 

From  Panama  to  Patagonia.  By  Charles  Wendell  Townsend.  London, 
H.  F.  &  G.  Witherby,  1931.  224  p.,  illus.,  map.  8°. 

Tropical  foreata  of  the  Caribbean.  By  Tom  Gill.  [Washington,  D.  C.J, 
Tropical  Plant  Research  Foundation,  in  cooi)eration  with  the  Charles  Lathrop 
Pack  Fore.stry  Trust,  1931.  317  p.,  illus. 

Background  of  international  relationa.  Our  world  horizons:  National  and  in¬ 
ternational.  By  Charles  Hodges.  New  York,  John  Wiley  &  Sons,  1931.  743 

p.  8“. 

Sixth  International  Hoad  Congreaa,  Washington,  D.  C.,  1930.  Proceedings  of 
the  Congress.  Washington,  Government  Printing  Office,  1931.  339  p.,  illus. 

Xew  magazines. — During  the  past  month  the  library  has  received 
the  following  magazines  for  the  first  time: 

La  Riqueza  Agricola,  Guayaquil,  Ecuador.  (Publicaci6n  mensual  de  agri¬ 
cult  ura,  ganaderfa,  indust rias  rurales,  y  comercio  agricola).  Ano  1,  No.  1, 
enero  de  1931.  12  p.,  illus.  12x16  inches. 

Reviata  de  la  Sociedad  Rural  de  San  Franciaco,  San  Francisco,  Argentina,  (m.) 
.4no  1,  No.  4,  junio  de  1931.  18  p.  illus.  8x11  inches. 

Ingenieria  Nacional,  Guatemala,  Guatemala.  (Organo  de  la  Asociacidn  de 
Ingenieros  de  Guatemala),  (m.)  Vol.  1,  No.  1,  30  de  junio  de  1931.  16  p., 

illus.  7  X  10%  inches. 

Reviata  MMico-Farmaceutica. — Institucion  Panamericana,  Nueva  York  y 
Habana.  (Formerly  “Revista  Comercial  Farmaceutica”).  2da.  Epoca.  (m.) 
V'ol.  1,  No.  1,  julio  de  1931.  86  p.  illus.  8x11  inches. 

Renata  Nacional,  Mexico,  D.  F.  (Organo  mensual  del  Partido  Nacional 
Revolucionario  sostenido  por  los  empleados  del  propio  Partido).  Vol.  1,  No.  1, 
abril  de  1931.  64  p.  illus.  8x11}^  inches. 
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Boletin  de  la  Comisidn  Revisora  de  Cddigos  Xacionales,  Caracas,  Venezuela, 
(m.)  Aflo  1.  No.  7,  marzo  15  de  1931.  128  p.  6x9^4  inches. 

La  Palabra,  Montevideo,  Uruguay.  (Organo  oficial  de  la  Federacidn  Magis¬ 
terial  Uruguaya.)  (in.)  8  p.  12x16  inches. 

Magazines  suspended. — The  library  lias  received  notices  from  the 
publishers  that  the  following  magazines  have  suspended  publication: 

La  Revista  de  Musica,  Buenos  Aires.  (Revista  inensual  internacional  de 
niusica  antigua  y  inoderna.)  Afio  1,  No.  1,  July,  1927;  Afio  4,  No.  1,  July,  1930. 
(Ceased  publication  with  the  July,  1930,  issue.) 

Plus  Ultra,  Buenos  Aires.  Aflo  1,  No.  1,  March,  1916;  Aflo  16,  No.  177, 
January,  1931.  (Ceased  publication  with  January,  1931,  issue.) 

Both  these  publications  were  truly  cosmopolitan  in  their  appeal. 
The  former  was  dedicated  to  fostering  the  historico-critical  concept  of 
music,  an  undertaking  in  which  it  was  warmly  seconded  by  the 
Asociacidn  Wagneriana  de  Buenos  Aires.  The  second,  a  cultural 
and  social  review,  was  one  of  the  most  sumptuously  printed  magazines 
on  this  continent,  and  its  suspension  is  keenly  regretted  by  its  readers. 


PAN  AMERICAN  PROGRESS 

TREATIES  AND  INTERNATIONAL  RELATIONS 

COLOMBIA^ZOSTA  RICA 

Extradition  treaty. — On  May  13, 1931,  ratifications  of  the  Extra¬ 
dition  Treaty  signed  iiy  representatives  of  both  nations  on  May  7, 
1928,  in  San  Jose,  were  e.xchanged  by  Sr.  Octavio  Beeche  Arguello, 
Secretary  of  State  of  Costa  Rica,  and  Sr.  Gamaliel  Noriega  Soto, 
Consul  General  of  Colombia  in  San  Jose.  {La  Gaceta,  San  Jose, 
May  17,  1931;  Diario  Oficial,  Bogota,  June  27,  1931.) 
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COSTA  RICA 

Guapiles  agricultural  colony. — Costa  Rica  has  introduced  into 
the  Republic  at  Guapiles  the  system  of  agricultural  colonies  which  has 
been  so  successful  in  many  American  countries  as  a  means  of  utilizing 
great  areas  of  public  lands,  promoting  agriculture  and  stock  raising, 
and  reducing  the  number  of  unemployed  in  the  cities. 

The  Guapiles  agricultural  colony,  established  by  law  No.  4  of 
May  20,  1931,  will  consist  of  100  families;  each  colonist  or  head  of  a 
family  will  be  entitled  to  a  lO-hectare  (hectare  equals  2.47  acre) 
tract  of  land.  The  Government  will  defray  the  transportation  and 
other  moving  expenses  of  the  colonists  and  their  families  and  provide 
for  each  one  a  model  house  whose  cost  shall  not  exceed  1 ,000  colones. 
After  he  has  been  installed  in  his  home,  each  colonist  will  he  given  the 
necessary  tools  for  the  cultivation  of  the  land;  during  the  first  six 
months  he  and  his  family  will  be  furnished  with  such  provisions  and 
other  articles  of  prime  necessity  as  may  be  needed  for  their  subsis¬ 
tence.  The  colonists  will  be  chosen  among  poor  native-born  Costa 
Ricans,  heads  of  families,  preferably  farmers,  who  are  under  60 
years  of  age,  suffer  from  no  infectious  disease,  and  can  produce 
evidence  attesting  to  their  character  and  fitness  for  the  work  to  be 
undertaken. 

After  working  at  least  3  hectares  uninterruptedly  for  five  years,  the 
concessionaire  may  claim  title  to  the  land  allotted  to  him.  Before  the 
title  is  granted  none  of  the  land  may  be  sold,  transferred,  encumbered, 
or  attached,  nor  will  it  or  its  products  be  subject  to  any  national  or 
municipal  tax  other  than  the  monthly  quota  of  25  centimos  per  hectare 
of  cultivated  land  and  50  centimos  per  hectare  of  uncultivated  land. 
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The  colony  will  be  administered  by  a  director  appointed  by  the 
President  of  the  Republic.  This  officer,  who  under  no  circumstances 
may  be  chosen  from  ainon^j  the  colonists,  will  be  in  charge  of  the 
observance  of  law  and  order.  He  will  be  assisted  by  a  vigilance 
committee  of  three,  to  be  composed  of  one  representative  apiece  of  the 
municipality  in  which  the  colony  is  located,  the  colonists,  and  the 
President.  The  committee  will  meet  at  least  once  a  month  with  the 
ilirector  to  consider  matters  relative  to  the  welfare  of  the  colony. 

A  rural  savings  bank  will  be  established  in  the  colony  by  the  Inter¬ 
national  Bank,  which  will  advance  to  the  colonists  the  necessary  funds 
for  their  work,  and  will  loan  money  on  machinery  or  crops,  subject  to 
the  approval  of  the  director  of  the  colony.  If  the  colonists  so  elect 
they  may  entrust  to  the  bank  the  marketing  of  their  mortgaged 
produce  on  a  5  per  cent  commission  basis.  The  colonists  may  also, 
if  they  wish,  form  industrial  and  agricultural  cooperative  societies  to 
which  the  authorities  are  asked  to  give  their  hearty  support.  {Lm 
(iaceta,  San  Jose,  May  23,  1931.) 

Labor  Accident  Compensation  Regulations. — Regulations  of 
the  labor  accident  compensation  law  passed  by  Congress  on  Febru¬ 
ary  3,  1931,  were  issued  in  a  presidential  decree  of  May  11,  1931. 
The  main  provisions  of  the  law  are  as  follows : 

liicludt'd  within  the  scope  of  tiie  decree  are  all  workmen  or  employees  of  fac- 
tt)ries,  workshops,  transportation  companies,  jinwcr  plants,  public-service  cor¬ 
porations,  mines,  shops  and  stores,  warehouses,  police  and  fire  departments, 
restaurants  and  caf6s,  clinics  and  hospitals,  clubs,  hotels,  contractors  of  all 
kinds,  and  all  those  whose  work  is  in  any  way  connected  with  machinery,  motors, 
or  similar  equipment. 

The  decree  gives  details  for  the  functioning  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  Arbi¬ 
tration,  medical  and  legal  .services  for  laborers,  fines,  l>onding  statistics  on  labor 
accidents  and  accident  prevention,  and  the  i)rocedure  to  be  followed  after  an 
accident  has  taken  i)lacc. 

Instructions  for  preventing  accidents  an-  published  in  conjunction  with  the 
<lecrce,  and  each  employer  must  install  the  safeguards  and  take  the  precau¬ 
tionary  measures  dcscrilied  therein.  (La  Gaceta,  San  Jose,  May  20,  1931.) 

CUBA 

Income  and  profit.s  taxes. — Acting  in  accordance  with  the  pro¬ 
visions  of  Article  XIV  of  the  revised  tax  law  of  January  29,  1931,  the 
President  of  the  Republic  has  issued  income  and  profits  tax  regula¬ 
tions,  to  become  effective  tipon  their  publication  in  the  (iaceta  Oficial. 
The  regulations  provide  that — 

An  income  tax  ranging  from  three-<iuarters  of  1  per  cent  on  salaries  from 
.$1,200  to  $2,4(K)  to  5  per  cent  on  those  over  $15,000  shall  be  paid  by  officials  and 
employees  of  financial,  industrial,  agricultural,  and  commercial  establishments; 
professional  men  and  women;  officials  and  employees  of  the  Ciovernment, 
Provinces,  and  municipalities,  including  memiHTs  of  the  army,  navy,  and  police 
corps;  and  all  others  receiving  remuneration  for  personal  service.  Single  men  or 
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women  heads  of' families  and  married  persons  are  granted  a  reduction  of  10  per 
cent  of  their  tax,  with  an  additional  reduction  of  2'2  per  cent  for  each  child.  The 
law  includes  in  the  exemptions  from  this  tax  salaries  less  than  $1,200;  income  of 
foreign  diplomatic  and  consular  officials;  veterans’  and  retirement  pensions, 
provided  the  recipient  lives  at  least  eight  months  of  the  year  in  Cuba;  national 
lottery  prizes;  proceeds  of  life  or  endowment  insurance  policies;  gifts  and  inherit¬ 
ances;  accident,  health,  and  other  indemnities;  and  the  income  from  state, 
provincial,  or  municipal  obligations.  Income  from  securities  is  also  taxed,  5  per 
cent  to  be  paid  on  the  returns  from  obligations  of  foreign  governments  or  their 
political  subdivisions,  and  4  per  cent  on  tho.sr  from  real-<‘state  mortgages,  notes 
other  than  bank  loans,  and  bonds  or  shares. 

Taxes  other  than  tho.se  stipulated  below  are  to  be  i)aid  on  pr*)fits  t»f  commerce  or 
industry;  such  taxes  range  frt)in  2  per  cent  on  profits  from  $1,200  to  $3,0(K),  to 
10  per  cent  on  those  over  •$3(M),000.  Corporations,  banks  and  bankers,  and 
individuals  or  companies  engaged  in  the  sugar  or  mining  industry  shall  pay  8  per 
cent  on  all  profits  up  to  $100,0<K),  the  tax  being  gradually  increased  to  10  per  cent 
on  those  of  more  than  •$300,(KK);  railway  and  shipping  companies  shall  pay  6  per 
cent;  production,  merchandise,  or  credit  cooperative  associations  shall  pay  4 
per  cent;  and  public-utility  corporations  shall  have  deducted  from  the  tax  levied 
on  them  as  corporations  the  amounts  paid  by  them  to  municipalities  or  the 
Government  in  accordance  with  the  jjrovisions  of  their  charters.  Among  those 
exempt  from  thc^e  provisions,  some  of  whom  are  taxed  according  to  other  laws, 
are  foreign  navigation  companies;  labor  cooperative  societies  dealing  only  with 
their  members;  book,  magazine,  and  newspaper  publishers;  educational  institu¬ 
tions;  mutual-insurance  companies;  and  private  clinics. 

The  regulations  also  provide  for  depreciation  and  other  deductible 
expenses,  stipulate  the  penalties  for  noncoinpliance  with  the  law,  and 
contain  other  clauses  for  its  interpretation  and  enforcement.  {Gaeeta 
Oficial,  Habana,  May  21,  1931.) 

Salt  works  regulations. — All  owners  of  salt  works  situated  on 
any  point  on  the  sea  coast  or  on  islands  or  keys  within  national 
territory  must  provide  themselves  with  a  license  from  the  Bureau  of 
Forests  and  Mines,  according  to  regulations  issued  by  the  Presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Republic  on  May  2,  1931.  This  license  must  be  kept  at 
the  salt  works,  where  it  may  be  examined  by  any  official  agent 
visiting  them.  A  permit  {guia  de  sal)  must  accompany  every  ship¬ 
ment  of  crude  salt  within  the  Republic,  outside  of  towns  or  urban 
areas,  whether  by  land  or  by  water;  any  salt  without  such  a  permit 
may  be  confiscated  and  the  owner  fined.  All  refined  salt  may  he 
shipped  without  a  permit,  hut  the  owners  of  refineries  must  he  able  to 
prove  that  all  shipments  received  for  refining  were  accompanied  by 
the  required  documents.  The  regulations  went  into  effect  on  the  date 
of  publication  in  the  Gaeeta  Ojicml.  {Gaeeta  Ofieial,  Habana,  May  8, 
1931.) 

EL  SALVADOR 

Supervision  of  public  works. — By  virtue  of  an  e.xecutive  decree 
issued  on  April  25,  1931,  the  (leneral  Bureau  of  Public  Works  has  been 
entrusted  with  the  full  supervision  of  all  works  of  a  public  nature  being 
constructed  by  the  several  Government  departments  throughout  the 
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Republic.  To  this  end,  the  bureau  has  been  authorized  to  secure  a 
complete  statement  from  the  respective  ministries  regarding  the  public 
works  which  they  have  pending  and  to  assume  in  the  future  full  control 
of  all  administrative  and  technical  work  involved  in  this  or  similar 
constniction.  {Diario  del  Salvador,  San  Salvador,  May  27,  1931.) 

GUATEMALA 

Identification  cards. — The  Legislative  Assembly  of  Guatemala 
has  passed  a  law,  signed  by  the  E.xecutive  on  June  4,  1931,  requiring 
citizens  and  foreigners  domiciled  in  the  Republic  to  obtain  from  the 
mayor  of  the  municipality  in  which  they  reside  an  identification  card 
giving  the  name,  occupation,  residence,  description,  fingerprints,  and 
picture  of  the  bearer.  The  law  applies  to  those  between  the  ages  of 
18  and  60.  A  register  is  to  be  kept  in  each  municipality  where  the 
information  contained  in  the  cards  may  be  filed.  According  to  the 
provisions  of  the  law  the  card  must  be  produced  whenever  there  is 
any  question  as  to  identity,  as  well  as  in  such  specific  instances  as 
contracting  matrimony,  voting,  being  sworn  into  public  office,  obtain¬ 
ing  passports,  and  registering  marriages  and  births.  The  law  will 
become  effective  on  January  1,  1932.  {Diario  de  Centro  Amirica, 
Guatemala,  June  4,  1931.) 

PERU 

Prevention  of  adulteration  in  the  manufacture  and  sale  of 
ALCOHOLIC  BEVERAGES. — A  decree  was  recently  issued  by  the  Presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Council  of  Government  and  published  in  El  Peruano  on 
May  23,  1931,  providing  for  the  establishment  of  a  special  bureau  to 
prevent  adulteration  in  the  manufacture  and  sale  of  alcoholic  bever¬ 
ages.  The  newly  created  bureau  will  be  under  the  Ministry  of 
Promotion. 

According  to  this  decree  the  laboratory  of  the  Division  of  Viticul¬ 
ture  and  Enology  of  the  National  Agricultural  and  Veterinary  School 
will  be  used  as  the  central  laboratory  of  the  bureau.  There  samples 
of  wines  from  the  storage  vats  of  manufacturers  as  well  as  from 
warehouses  and  places  of  retail  will  be  tested  to  determine  their 
purity.  The  collection  of  the  samples  w'ill  be  carried  on  by  the  agents 
of  the  Internal  Revenue  Bureau,  in  whose  laboratories  the  necessary 
analyses  will  be  made.  All  the  wines  and  other  liquors  found  adulter¬ 
ated  or  impure  will  be  confiscated  and  their  manufacturers  fined. 
Samples  of  types  produced  by  the  most  reliable  concerns  in  each 
region  will  be  taken  for  the  basis  of  judgment.  (El  Peruano,  Lima, 
May  23,  1931.) 

URUGUAY 

Control  of  international  exchange  transactions. — Govern¬ 
ment  control  of  international  exchange  transactions  was  authorized 
by  virtue  of  a  law  passed  by  Congress  on  May  28,  1931.  While  the 
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new  law  does  not  create  a  tradings  monopoly  nor  was  it  intended  to 
hinder  regular  and  legitimate  trading  in  exchange,  it  does  prohibit 
all  operations  which  are  of  a  speculative  nature  or  tend  to  cause  arti¬ 
ficial  and  sudden  fluctuations  in  the  market.  Actual  control  of  ex¬ 
change  operations  will  be  in  charge  of  the  Bank  of  the  Republic. 
Private  banks,  exchange  houses,  including  stock  and  exchange  brokers, 
and  other  firms  authorized  by  the  Bank  of  the  Republic  to  engage  in 
operations  of  this  nature  will  be  obliged  to  maintain  special  registers 
in  which  they  will  keep  a  detailed  record  of  their  transactions.  The 
registers  must  be  open  for  the  inspection  of  the  officials  of  the  Bank 
of  the  Republic  at  all  times.  Exchange  operations  which  do  not 
have  to  do  with  the  regular  and  legitimate  requirements  of  normal 
economic  and  financial  trends  and  those  which  may  be  considered 
speculative  in  nature,  or  which  in  any  way  tend  to  disturb  the  value 
of  the  currency,  are  prohibited.  The  Bank  of  the  Republic  is  also 
empowered  to  organize,  with  or  without  the  cooperation  of  the  prin¬ 
cipal  banks  in  Montevideo,  a  time  draft  e.xchange.  (Diario  Oficial, 
Montevideo,  June  3,  1931,  and  Report  of  the  American  Commercial 
Attach^,  Montevideo,  June  5,  1931.) 

VENEZUELA 

New  air  mail  service. — Venezuela  has  now  joined  the  system  of 
air  mail  service  maintained  by  the  well-known  “Scadta”  in  the 
northeastern  part  of  South  America,  through  a  contract  between  the 
Government  and  the  company  for  the  transportation  of  air  mail 
between  Venezuela,  Colombia,  Panama,  Ecuador,  and  Curasao. 

The  Venezuelan  terminus  of  the  new  service  will  he  the  port  of 
Maracaibo,  where  the  company  will  establish  its  office  and  construct 
its  aerodromes,  ramps  for  seaplanes,  hangars,  workshops,  fuel  storage 
tanks,  and  other  necessary  operating  equipment. 

In  accordance  with  the  contract,  the  airplanes  of  the  company  will 
follow  four  principal  routes:  One  from  Barranquilla  along  the  coast 
by  way  of  Riohacha  and  the  Goajira  Peninsula  to  Maracaibo  and 
return;  another  from  El  Banco,  a  port  of  the  Magdalena  River,  cross¬ 
ing  the  cordillera  from  Encontrados  on  the  Catatumbo  River  to 
Maracaibo  and  return;  another  from  Cucuta  along  the  Zulia  and 
Catatumbo  Rivers  to  Maracaibo  and  return;  and  the  last  from  Mara¬ 
caibo  along  the  coast  of  the  Gulf  of  Venezuela  over  the  Isthmus  of 
Medanos  to  Cura5ao  and  return. 

The  Scadta  is  obliged  to  establish  service  between  Colombia  and 
Venezuela  within  two  months  following  the  approval  of  the  contract 
by  the  Congress  of  Venezuela,  and  between  Venezuela  and  Curasao 
within  six  months.  It  is  also  obliged  to  carry  2  kilograms  (kilogram 
equals  2.2  pounds)  of  official  Government  mail  free  of  charge  in  each 
airplane.  The  Government  on  its  part  will  pay  the  company  70 
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bolivars  per  kilogram  gross  weight  of  mail  carried  between  Venezuela, 
Colombia,  Panama,  and  Ecuador,  and  45  bolivars  per  kilogram  on  the 
Venezuela-C’uragao  route.  The  unit  of  weight  for  letters  will  be  10 
grams  (about  one-third  ounce)  or  a  fraction  thereof.  The  company 
is  authorized  to  transport  passengers  and  to  install  radio  equipment 
for  the  safety  of  the  planes;  it  will  also  enjoy  the  right  to  use  the 
Government  telegraph  and  radio  services  free  of  charge  for  the  trans¬ 
mission  of  messages  regarding  meteorological  conditions  and  technical 
details. 

Other  important  provisions  of  the,  contract  grant  the  company  the 
right  to  choose  its  own  personnel  and  equipment,  exemption  from  the 
payment  of  import  duties  on  planes,  scientific  apparatus,  tools, 
accessories,  gasoline,  oil,  and  lubricants  destined  for  the  ser\’ice,  and 
permission  to  establish  connections  with  the  air  routes  of  other  com¬ 
panies  which  have  or  may  establish  national  or  international  services 
in  Venezuela.  While  the  contract  set  forth  the  obligation  of  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  not  to  grant  to  other  persons  or  companies  in  the  same  field 
greater  privileges  than  those  given  the  Scadta,  it  specifically  states 
that  it  does  not  constitute  a  monopoly. 

The  contract  was  signed  by  the  Minister  of  Promotion  and  the 
representative  of  the  Scadta  during  December,  1930,  but  was  not 
approved  by  Congress  until  the  end  of  May,  1931,  and  did  not  receive 
the  signature  of  the  President  until  June  6,  1931.  (Gaceta  Ojicial, 
Caracas,  June  9,  1931.) 


AGRICULTURE 

ARGENTINA 

Stock-raising  map  of  Argentina. — The  Stock-Raising  By-Pro¬ 
ducts  Bureau  of  the  Commerce  Exchange  of  Buenos  Aires  has  pub¬ 
lished  a  map  of  the  Republic  of  Argentina  which,  in  addition  to  its 
value  as  an  example  of  cartography,  is  especially  interesting  for  the 
data  contained  therein  on  the  stock-raising  industry  of  the  nation  and 
of  neighboring  countries. 

Statistical  data  from  the  last  censuses  are  distributed  by  zones  so 
that  the  figures  for  the  various  kinds  of  stock  are  shown  clearly  for  each 
Province  and  Territory.  Packing  houses  and  salting  establishments 
in  the  Republic,  as  well  as  those  of  Uruguay,  Brazil,  Chile,  and  Para¬ 
guay,  are  also  indicated.  Charts  accompanying  the  map  give  infor¬ 
mation  about  the  last  stock  census;  packing  houses  in  Argentina; 
the  slaughter  of  cattle  in  the  packing  houses  and  salting  establish¬ 
ments  in  Argentina;  the  slaughter  of  cattle,  sheep,  and  hogs  in  Uru¬ 
guayan  packing  houses ;  the  slaughter  of  sheep  in  the  packing  houses 
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of  southern  Chile;  and  the  stock  census  of  Buenos  Aires  and  of  the 
Republics  of  Brazil  and  Bolivia  in  1929.  The  map  also  provides 
information  about  the  ports  of  Buenos  Aires,  La  Plata,  and  Monte¬ 
video.  The  inclusion  of  a  small  map  of  the  country,  showing  the 
districts  where  the  cattle  tick  has  been  eradicated,  adds  to  the  value 
of  the  publication.  {La  Prensa,  Buenos  Aires,  June  8,  1931.) 

Agriculti’ral  lecture  tour. — In  accordance  with  a  resolution 
of  the  Ministry  of  Agricidture  on  the  dissemination  of  agricultural 
information  in  the  most  important  cereal-producing  regions  of  the 
Republic,  an  expert  left  Rosario  in  June  in  a  special  car  provided  by 
the  Argentine  Central  Railway  to  give  a  series  of  lectures  on  agricul¬ 
tural  topics  to  the  farmers  of  that  section.  The  car  has  been  equipped 
with  illustrative  material  for  the  more  graphic  presentation  of  the 
instruction.  The  topics  to  be  discussed  include  methods  for  fighting 
diseases  of  corn,  the  use  of  sterilized  wheat  and  flax  seed,  the  curing  of 
flax  seed,  and  similar  subjects.  {La  Prenm,  Buenos  Aires,  June  9, 
1931.) 

CHILE 

Irrigation  of  the  Aconcagua  Valley. — The  Division  of  Public 
Works  has  issued  a  decree  providing  for  the  irrigation  of  the  valley  of 
the  Aconcagua  River  in  accordance  with  a  plan  worked  out  by  the 
Bureau  of  Irrigation.  A  dam  is  to  be  built  14  kilometers  above  the 
town  of  Los  Andes  and  a  series  of  canals  dug  to  supplement  the  exist¬ 
ing  ones  in  the  distribution  of  the  water.  The  decree  also  provides 
for  the  formation  of  an  association  of  the  owners  of  the  lands  to  be 
irrigated,  and  for  this  purpose  divides  the  zone  into  six  sections.  The 
total  cost  of  the  |)roject  is  estimated  at  54,200,000  pesos,  which  will  he 
repaid  by  the  owners  of  the  lands  benefited  hy  its  construction. 
{PI  Mercurio,  Santiago,  May  28,  1931.) 

COLOMBIA 

Agricultural  colonization. — A  number  of  groups  of  colonists 
have  already  been  sent  to  the  Sumapaz  Colony  in  the  Department 
of  Tolima,  which  was  established  in  accordance  with  Decree  No.  383 
of  1931  (see  Bulletin  of  the  Pan  American  Union  for  July,  1931). 
A  short  time  ago  20  persons  set  out  for  the  colony  and  45  were  reported 
to  he  already  working  there.  All  have  been  provided  with  the  ma¬ 
terials  specified  by  the  decree,  such  as  farming  implements,  material 
for  the  construction  of  their  houses,  seeds,  and  the  like. 

Besides  this,  various  improvements  have  been  made  on  the  high¬ 
ways  and  a  bridge  constructed  over  the  Yeguas  ravine.  The  coloniza¬ 
tion  division  is  being  constantly  visited  by  persons  wishing  land,  and 
according  to  the  head  of  this  division  as  well  as  the  Chief  of  the  Bureau 
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of  Public  Lands  great  enthusiasm  is  being  manifest  in  the  colony 
by  persons  who  are  out  of  work.  Those  who  have  already  begun 
work  appear  interested  in  their  new  agricultural  duties  and  satisfied 
with  conditions  there. 

In  general,  the  distribution  of  public  lands  throughout  the  whole 
Republic,  and  particularly  in  the  Departments  of  Santander,  Caldas, 
and  El  Valle,  has  shown  a  considerable  increase  during  the  past  two 
years,  according  to  information  from  the  Chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Public 
Lands  of  the  Ministry  of  Industries.  It  is  to  be  observed,  moreover, 
that  the  increase  in  the  distribution  of  national  lands  has  been  greatest 
during  the  years  in  which  the  economic  crisis  has  been  most  grave. 
Actual  figures  for  the  past  six  years  are  as  follows: 

In  1926,  22,650  hectares  (hectare  equals  2.47  acres)  were  distributed 
in  17  parcels  of  land;  in  1927,  25,425  hectares  in  75  parcels;  in  1928, 
11,560  hectares  in  90  parcels;  in  1929,  17,812  hectares  in  115  parcels; 
and  in  1930,  39,239  hectares  in  504  parcels.  During  the  year  1931, 
14,000  hectares  had  been  distributed  up  to  the  middle  of  June.  Of 
these  last,  144  were  for  less  than  20  hectares  and  only  24  for  more 
than  this  amount.  In  only  one  case  was  the  allotment  as  much  as 
2,500  hectares,  the  maximum  permitted  by  law.  In  this  way,  the 
growth  of  large  estates  is  being  discouraged  and  there  is  being  pro¬ 
moted  the  establishment  of  small  farms  owned  by  many  poor  people, 
who  for  the  most  part  are  accustomed  to  tilling  the  soil.  {El  Tiempo, 
Bogota,  June  16,  1931.) 

COSTA  RICA 

Guapiles  agricultural  colony. — See  p.  955. 

ECUADOR 

New  agricultural  magazine. — Under  the  name  La  Riqueza 
Agricola,  a  monthly  agricultural  magazine  has  been  founded  in  Guaya¬ 
quil  by  Senor  Attilio  N.  Descalzi  M.  The  purpose  of  the  publication 
is  the  promotion  of  agriculture  and  animal  industry  in  Ecuador, 
especially  in  the  coastal  region.  It  plans  to  publish  complete  agri¬ 
cultural  studies  of  the  various  zones  of  the  Republic  and  a  monthly 
information  service  as  to  the  conditions  of  the  various  crops  through¬ 
out  the  Republic.  The  first  five  issues  so  far  published  contain  inter¬ 
esting  articles  by  the  foreign  agricultural  experts  at  present  in  the 
service  of  the  Ecuadorean  Government.  {La  Riqueza  Agricola, 
Guayaquil,  January-May,  1931.) 

MEXICO 

Boys’  garden  clubs. — In  order  to  supplement  the  work  of  the 
agricultural  school  in  its  mission  of  creating  a  generation  prepared 
to  devote  itself  intelligently  to  the  task  of  developing  the  agricultural 
possibilities  of  the  nation,  a  number  of  boys’  garden  clubs  have  recently 
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l)een  founded  in  various  places  throughout  the  country.  While  the 
number  of  these  clubs  is  not  verj'  lai^e  at  present,  it  is  hoped  that  it 
can  be  increased;  active  measures  are  being  taken  to  extend  the 
movement  to  all  sections  of  Mexico. 

Through  special  courses,  usually  taught  by  the  regional  agronomist, 
club  members  become  acquainted  with  different  agricultural  methods 
and  receive  much  practical  experience  by  the  cultivation  of  their  own 
garden  plots.  As  a  rule  the  instruction  is  intensive,  the  classes  being 
held  for  one  hour  daily  during  the  vacation  period. 

\  number  of  clubs  have  been  formed  in  the  State  of  Vera  Cruz  and 
according  to  the  press  the  results  have  been  very  satisfactorj’.  Great 
interest  has  been  aroused  and  not  a  few  tracts  of  land  have  already 
been  planted.  The  courses  are  not  limited  to  practical  instruction, 
but  provide  theoretical  teaching  as  well,  especially  that  relative  to  an 
understanding  of  meteorological  conditions. 

Ever  since  the  establishment  of  these  clubs,  much  enthusiasm  has 
been  shown  by  the  members,  and  a  spirit  of  friendly  rivalry  has  often 
arisen  between  clubs  in  neighboring  regions.  In  some  places,  fo’ 
example,  as  Dos  Bocas  and  Izcoalco,  the  students  have  already  estab¬ 
lished  nurseries  and  planted  orchards.  {El  Universal,  Mexico  City, 
June  5,  1931.) 

Motion  pictures  to  improve  farming  methods. — According  to 
information  received  by  the  press,  the  Ministry  of  Agriculture  has 
recently  organized  important  work  of  an  instructive  nature  in  the 
exhibition  throughout  the  country  of  a  special  series  of  motion  pictures 
on  agricultural  subjects.  These  films,  w’hich  are  being  shown  free  to 
farmers,  demonstrate  modern  methods  of  agriculture  and  have  proved 
very  helpful  to  those  w'ho  have  seen  them.  {El  Universal,  Mexico 
City,  June  15,  1931.) 

PERU 

Stock-raising  commission. — In  order  to  promote  stock-raising, 
which  is  considered  one  of  the  industries  of  most  vital  importance  to 
the  country,  and  to  encourage  the  introduction  of  measures  for  its 
progress  and  improvement,  a  commission  has  been  created  under  the 
Ministry  of  Promotion  to  study  all  aspects  of  the  industry  in  Peru 
at  the  present  time.  The  commission  is  to  place  special  importance 
on  the  investigation  of  problems  confronting  the  industry  and  solu¬ 
tions  which  may  be  offered.  It  will  also  study  the  duties  and  other 
taxes  paid  by  the  industry  in  general  and  recommend  such  changes  as 
may  seem  necessary  for  aiding  the  industry. 

The  personnel  of  the  commission  includes  a  veterinarian  from  the 
Bureau  of  Water,  Irrigation,  Agriculture,  and  Stock-Raising,  a 
professor  of  zootechnics  of  the  National  Agricultural  and  Veterinary 
School,  two  delegates  of  the  Stock-Raisers’  Association  of  Peru,  one 
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of  whom  will  be  an  expert  in  (lair\'  cattle  and  the  other  in  beef  cattle, 
and  representatives  of  the  stock-raisers  throughout  the  Republic,  of 
whom  there  will  he  one  each  from  the  coast,  mountain,  north,  central, 
and  southern  sections  of  the  country.  The  Cattle  Raisers’  Association 
of  Peru  will  appoint  its  own  delegates  and  those  from  the  different 
sections  of  the  country  will  be  elected  as  the  various  associations 
choose. 

Stock-raisers  and  other  persons  interested  may  present  to  the  com¬ 
mission  memorials  or  articles  on  any  subject  related  to  the  industry 
in  Peru,  especially  opinions  on  duties,  freight  and  shijiping  rates, 
fodder,  and  expenses  occasioned  by  the  transportation  of  cattle  from 
one  place  to  another  within  the  country.  The  commission  will  have 
its  offices  in  the  building  of  the  Cattle  Raisers’  Association  and  will 
present  its  reports  to  the  Bureau  of  Water,  Irrigation,  Agriculture, 
and  Stock-Raising  of  the  Ministry  of  Promotion.  {El  Pernurto, 
Lima,  May  22,  1931.) 

URUGUAY 

Radio  programs  for  farmers. — Farmers  in  Uruguay  having 
radio  receiving  sets  are  now  able  to  get  the  latest  official  information 
on  current  prices  and  agricultural  methods  as  well  as  the  news  of  the 
day  through  the  courtesy  of  the  Bureau  of  Agriculture,  which  has 
recently  established  a  radio  station  in  Montevideo  for  the  purpose. 

The  station,  which  operates  on  a  frequency  of  730  kilocycles  and 
411  meter  wave  length,  broadcasts  regularly  each  day  between  the 
hours  of  10  in  the  morning  and  2  in  the  afternoon  with  an  additional 
hour  between  5  and  G  in  the  evening  during  the  winter  months.  Its 
jirograms  include  announcements  of  an  official  nature  such  as  notices 
of  the  latest  resolutions  of  the  President,  the  National  Administrative 
Council,  different  departments,  the  Bureau  of  Agriculture,  the  Official 
Seed  (’ommission,  the  Live  Stock  Sanitary  Inspection  Corfis,  the 
Institute  of  Fisheries,  the  Montevideo  Departmental  Administrative 
Council,  the  Internal  Revenue  Bureau,  the  Superior  (’ouncil  of 
Industrial  Education,  the  National  Physical  Training  C’ouncil,  and 
the  National  Council,  and  also  current  market  prices,  exchange 
transactions,  weather  reports,  dates  of  the  arrival  and  departure  of 
steamers,  and  bulletins  on  the  cidtivation  of  certain  crops,  poultry 
raising,  apiculture,  dairying,  and  fruit  growing.  Interspersed  with 
these  sidijects,  musical  selections,  children’s  stories,  and  talks  on 
hygiene,  child  care,  nutrititm,  and  other  matters  of  interest  to  the 
housewife  are  given,  and  on  certain  occasions  special  numbers  includ¬ 
ing  popidar  and  classical  music  and  jioetry  are  presented  in  celebra¬ 
tion  of  the  national  holidays  of  other  countries,  (lierista  tie  la 
AHOciandn  Ilural  del  I'rnf/uay,  Montevideo,  May,  1931.) 
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FINANCE,  INDUSTRY,  AND  COMMERCE 

ARGENTINA 

Extension  of  automatic  telephone  service. — The  Argentine 
Telephone  Co.,  an  organization  which  has  come  to  play  an  increasingly 
important  part  in  the  Argentine  telephone  operation  field,  has  recently 
opened  an  exchange  in  the  city  of  San  Luis.  The  new  installation  is 
of  the  most  modern  type  used  in  the  Ericsson  automatic  systems  and 
has  a  capacity  of  500  numbers.  The  system  of  underground  lines, 
apportioned  among  the  various  suburban  districts,  will  permit  an 
immediate  increase  in  the  number  of  subscribers.  Simultaneously 
with  the  opening  of  the  exchange,  long-distance  service  between  San 
Luis  and  Buenos  Aires  was  made  available,  and  through  the  different 
branches  of  the  Argentine  telephone  system  the  city  is  now  brought 
into  communication  with  the  Provinces  of  Mendoza,  Cordoba,  Santa 
Fe,  and  Entre  lUos  and  the  Territory  of  La  Pampa.  {Foreign  Com- 
nninicotlon  AVwft,  Unit('d  States  Department  of  Commerce,  Washing¬ 
ton,  July  3,  1931.) 

BRAZIL 


Industrial  census. — In  regard  to  Decree  No.  19739  of  March  7, 
1931,  limiting  the  importation  of  industrial  machinery  into  Brazil 
during  the  next  three  years  (see  July,  1931,  issue  of  the  Bulletin)  the 
Ministry  of  Labor,  Industry,  and  Commerce  has  defined  the  term 
“industrial  machinery”  to  include  only  machinery  used  in  the  textile, 
hat,  shoe,  and  sugar  industries.  The  regulations  of  this  decree, 
issued  on  May  13,  1931,  provide  for  the  organization  of  an  industrial 
census  in  Brazil.  .Ml  industrial  establishments  operating  in  the 
Republic  with  five  or  more  employees  must  submit  to  the  Ministry 
of  Labor  before  November  30,  1931,  a  memorandum  of  all  machinery 
in  use,  mentioning  whenever  |)ossible  the  maximum  production  of 
each  machine.  The  memorandum  will  also  provide  the  following 
information;  The  name  of  the  firm  or  enterprise  owning  the  establish- 
menf  and  the  location  where  it  operates;  a  statement  showing  the 
capital  invested  in  the  industry  and  other  financial  data;  the  principal 
products  manufactured,  segregated  if  ptissible  by  amount  and  value, 
and  the  t»)tal  value  of  the  production  in  each  of  the  years  192S,  1929, 
and  1931),  estimated  according  to  the  sale  price  of  the  produets  at  the 
factory;  the  number  of  peixons  employed,  the  number  and  average 
length  of  the  working  ilays,  and  the  salaries  and  wages  paid  during 
192S,  1929,  1939,  and  15)31;  the  number  and  power  of  the  motors  in 
the  factory;  the  (piantity  ami  value  of  the  stocks  in  192S,  1929,  ami 
15)39;  the  (piantity  and  value  of  production  during  the  first  four 
Mull.  51  II  5)1*5 
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months  of  1931,  and  a  similar  declaration  as  regards  stocks  on  that 
date;  the  amount  and  value  at  the  factory  of  the  principal  raw  mate¬ 
rials  used  during  the  years  1928-1931,  and  their  origin;  the  fuel  used, 
its  value,  and  origin;  and  the  classified  total  of  federal,  state,  and 
municipal  taxes  paid  hy  the  establishment.  Textile  establishments 
must  also  list  the  number  of  spindles  and  looms.  (Diario  Official, 
Rio  de  Janeiro,  May  20,  1931.) 

Protection  of  the  national  coal  industry. — A  decree  dated 
June  9,  1931,  has  been  issued  by  the  Provisional  Government  of 
Brazil,  requiring  importers  of  coal  to  purchase  a  certain  minimum 
percentage  of  Brazilian  coal  to  be  burned  in  conjunction  with  im¬ 
ported  fuel.  The  decree  authorizes  the  Lloyd  Brasileiro  Navigation 
Co.  and  the  Central  Railway  of  Brazil  to  contract  on  behalf  of  the 
Federal  Government  with  Brazilian  coal-mining  enterprises  for  the 
entire  available  production  of  domestic  coal.  On  and  after  July  15, 
1931,  clearance  at  the  customhouses  of  all  and  any  shipments  of 
imported  foreign  coal,  whether  in  bulk  or  in  briquets,  depends  upon 
the  presentation  of  proof  hy  the  importer  that  he  has  acquired  an 
amount  of  Brazilian  coal  equivalent  to  10  per  cent  of  the  amount  of 
foreign  coal  to  be  imported.  The  price  to  be  chained  for  domestic 
coal  will  be  fixed  semiannually  by  the  Lloyd  Brasileiro  Navigation 
Co.  and  the  Central  Railway  of  Brazil  with  the  approval  of  the 
Government,  and  the  standards  to  which  the  coal  must  conform  will 
be  specified  by  the  Fuel  Experiment  Department  of  the  Ministry 
of  Agriculture.  The  Government  may  alter  the  percentage  which 
importers  are  required  to  purchase  according  as  the  production  of 
domestic  coal  increases  or  decreases. 

Appliances  for  burning,  distilling,  or  gasifying  fuel  which  in  the 
opinion  of  the  Fuel  Testing  Department  can  utilize  domestic  coal 
efficiently  will  be  exempt  from  import  and  other  customs  duties 
during  a  period  of  five  years.  Those  appliances  which  in  the  opinion 
of  the  department  can  not  utilize  domestic  coal  efficiently  will  pay 
double  import  duties.  During  the  next  10  years  the  States,  muni¬ 
cipalities,  and  the  Federal  District  are  forbidden  to  levy  taxes  of  any 
kind  that  may  affect  enterprises  engaged  in  the  mining  of  Brazilian 
coal  or  in  the  e.xploitation  of  its  by-products.  {Diario  Official,  Rio  de 
Janeiro,  June  20,  1931.) 

CHILE 

National  Economic  Council. — The  inaugural  session  of  the 
recently  created  National  Economic  Council  was  held  at  Santiago 
on  June  15,  1931,  under  the  chairmanship  of  the  Minister  of  Pro¬ 
motion.  The  council  is  to  study  all  problems  related  directly  or 
indirectly  with  national  economics.  “The  work  of  a  council  like  this,” 
said  the  minister  in  his  opening  speech,  “will  he  of  supreme  import- 
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ance  in  coordinating  the  various  national  activities  in  such  a  way 
that  they  cooperate  without  hindering  each  other,  in  the  consolida¬ 
tion  of  our  economic  life.” 

The  council  will  cooperate  with  the  Government  in  such  matters 
as  the  development  of  a  plan  for  the  promotion  of  mining,  agricul¬ 
ture,  and  industry;  the  restriction  or  expansion  of  imports  and 
exports;  the  coordination  of  the  various  means  of  transportation 
and  communication;  the  establishment  of  free  ports  and  free  zones; 
the  modification  of  taxation  in  accordance  with  the  development  of 
industry  and  commerce;  public  works,  in  so  far  as  they  are  of  interest 
to  industry  and  commerce;  the  modification  of  the  credit  system  to 
meet  the  needs  of  agriculture,  industry,  and  commerce;  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  iron,  steel,  and  other  metal  industries  and  of  power 
companies;  the  placing  of  industry  and  commerce  on  a  sound  basis; 
the  tariff  and  the  protection  of  infant  industries;  State  industries, 
penal  labor,  and  its  competition  with  private  industry;  restriction 
of  unfair  trade  practices  and  monopolies  which  injure  internal  trade; 
the  training  of  adequate  personnel  for  industry  and  commerce;  the 
establishment  of  research  departments  in  the  universities  and  other 
institutions  to  study  the  organization  of  industry  and  commerce; 
the  improvement  of  statistics  of  production,  distribution,  and  con¬ 
sumption;  social  legislation  and  commercial  treaties  and  conven¬ 
tions;  cooperative  measures  between  producers,  merchants,  and  con¬ 
sumers;  and  colonization  and  immigration.  {El  Mercurio,  Santiago, 
June  16,  1931.) 

COLOMBIA 

The  government  pay  roll. — The  Ministry  of  Finance  and  Public 
Credit  has  prepared  interesting  statistics  showing  the  number  of 
employees  on  the  Government  pay  roll  and  their  respective  salaries. 
According  to  the  report  of  the  ministry  the  number  of  national 
employees  on  June  30,  1931,  was  24,218,  with  salaries  amounting 
to  1,353,712  pesos  monthly  or  16,224,546  pesos  annually.  The 
employees  of  the  national  railways  and  the  aerial  cables  are  excluded 
from  this  estimate.  The  national  employees  are  distributed  among 
the  various  ministries  as  follows: 


Ministry 

Number 
of  em¬ 
ployees 

Monthly 

salaries 

(pesos) 

Ministry 

Number 
of  em¬ 
ployees 

Monthly 

salaries 

(pesos) 

Government . 

Foreign  Affairs . 

Finance  and  Public  Credit _ 

Industries . . . 

War  (including  the  army) . 

National  Education . 

Posts  and  Telegraphs . 

5.«72 

160 

2,0N6 

8,883 

132 

1,488 

4,893 

S03,673 
45,909 
121,241 
208,024 
22,307 
66,  .503 
284,956 

Public  Works  (not  including 
railway  and  cables  personnel,. 

Comptroller  General . 

Hygiene  and  Social  Welfare.... 

Total . 

157 

218 

530 

24. 218 

25,950 

33,641 

41,508 

1,353, 712 

(El  Tiempo,  Bogota,  June  17,  1931.) 
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Fishing  industry. — As  the  result  of  the  interest  aroused  by  the 
Consul  of  Colombia  in  Berlin  in  the  possibilities  offered  for  the 
development  of  the  fishing  industry  in  the  Republic,  an  important 
Gennan  firm  has  recently  opened  an  office  in  Colombia  where  it 
e.xpects  to  establish  this  industry  on  a  scientific  and  practical  basis. 

The  company  will  begin  the  fishing  of  lobster,  fish,  and  prawn 
along  the  Atlantic  coast,  principally  in  the  region  of  Cabo  de  la 
Vela  and  Bahia  Honda,  on  the  Goajira  Peninsula,  a  region  which  in 
the  opinion  of  many  is  unrivaled  for  the  abundance  and  quality  of 
its  fish.  A  factory  for  canning  fish  for  exportation  will  he  established 
in  one  of  the  cities  of  the  Atlantic  coast. 

A  complete  and  rapid  service  for  supplying  deep-sea  and  fresh¬ 
water  fish  to  the  interior  cities  of  Colombia,  particularly  Bogota, 
in  which  the  company  has  already  opened  its  main  office,  will  also 
be  organized.  Many  of  the  results  to  be  e.xpected  from  this  activity 
are  already  apparent,  and  it  is  only  a  matter  of  time  until  the  bene¬ 
fits  which  the  country  A^ill  gain  in  the  e.xport  field,  up  to  now  un¬ 
touched,  will  be  realized.  It  is  felt  that  the  industiy  should  have  a 
great  future  in  Colombia,  and  the  Ministry  of  Industries  is  studying 
the  situation  carefully  in  order  to  promote  it  by  as  many  means  as 
possible.  {El  Tiempo,  Bogota,  June  13,  1931,  and  lioletin  de  Noticias, 
Afinhterio  de  Relaciones  Exteriores,  Bogota,  June  15,  1931.) 

CUBA 

Sponge  statistics  for  1930. — According  to  figures  issued  by  the 
National  Statistics  Commission,  there  were  1,111,703  dozen  sponges 
gathered  in  Cuban  waters.  These  were  valued  at  $776,132.  (/n- 

formacidn,  Hahana,  June  26,  1931.) 

ECUADOR 

Aereo  Club  of  Ecuador. — The  Aereo  Club  of  Ecuador,  the  or¬ 
ganization  of  which  was  reported  in  the  July  issue  of  the  Bulletin, 
is  making  substantial  progress,  according  to  a  report  of  its  president 
read  at  a  recent  meeting.  The  club  has  become  a  member  of  the 
International  Aeronautical  Federation.  Following  its  policy  of  cre¬ 
ating  similar  affiliated  organizations  throughout  the  Republic,  a 
club  has  been  organized  in  Manta,  where  its  members  have  already 
constructed  a  landing  field.  Petitions  have  also  been  received  from 
the  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  Bahia,  the  municipality  of  Portoviejo, 
and  private  citizens  of  Esmeraldas,  asking  the  officials  of  the  Aereo 
Club  of  Ecuador  to  visit  their  cities,  organize  aviation  clubs,  and  give 
them  technical  advice  in  the  construction  of  landing  fields.  These 
and  other  activities  which  the  club  has  started  show  the  enthusiasm 
with  which  the  officials  are  working.  {El  Telegrajo,  Guayaquil, 
June  6,  1931.) 
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OOMINICAN  REPUBLIC 

Foreign  trade  in  1930. — The  foreign  trade  of  the  Dominican 
Republic  during  the  year  1930  reached  a  total  of  $33,781,060  as  com¬ 
pared  with  $46,465,941  in  1929.  Total  e.xports  during  the  year 
amounted  to  $18,551,841  and  imports  to  $15,229,219,  a  decrease  of 
$5,184,656  and  $7,500,225,  respectively,  as  compared  with  1929. 
The  year  1930  closed  wdth  a  visible  trade  balance  of  $3,322,622  in 
favor  of  the  Republic  as  compared  wdth  one  of  $1 ,007,053  the  previous 
year. 

The  following  table  shows  the  value  of  imports  and  e.xports  by 
major  classifications  during  the  last  two  years: 


exports 


1929  1  1930 

1 

1 

$58,471  1  $103,666 

19,466,947  1  14,948,153 

3,820,494  I  3,153,582 

390,585  1  346,440 

Total . 

23,736,497  1  18,551,841 

IMPORTS 


1 

1929 

1930 

$5,746 

6,700,434 

2,969,695 

13,053,569 

$3,332 

4,433,038 

1,937,585 

8,855,264 

Total . 

22,729,444 

15, 229, 219 

{La  Opinidn,  Santo  Domingo,  May  21, 1931.) 


GUATEMALA 

Pan  American  Institute  of  Reciprocal  Trade. — A  branch  of 
the  Pan  American  Institute  of  Reciprocal  Trade,  whose  headquarters 
are  in  Sacramento,  Calif.,  will  soon  be  established  in  Guatemala, 
according  to  Senor  Guillermo  Lavagnino,  recently  returned  from  a 
visit  to  Mexico  City  to  study  the  manner  in  which  the  institute 
functions  there. 

The  establishment  of  the  Pan  American  Institute  of  Reciprocal 
Commerce  will,  it  is  believed,  benefit  the  merchants  and  agricul¬ 
turists  of  the  Republic,  since  the  principal  aim  of  the  organization 
is  to  bring  together  the  merchants  and  agriculturists  of  the  United 
States  and  those  of  Latin  America,  protect  their  interests,  and  pro¬ 
mote  the  removal  of  foreign-trade  barriers  between  the  two  groups. 
(Dian'o  de  Centro  America,  Guatemala,  June  4,  1931.) 

HAITI 

Public  debt. — The  gross  public  debt  of  the  Republic  of  Haiti 
totalled  78,816,000  gourdes  as  of  May  31,  1931,  compared  with 
83,652,000  gourdes  on  May  31,  1930,  and  88,890,000  gourdes  on  the 
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same  date  in  1929.  The  details  of  the  Haitian  public  debt  are  as 
follows: 


I 

May  31, 1931  May  31,  1930 
(gourdes)  (gourdes) 


.'>6,712,940.95  59,201,722.50 

9, 154, 884. 42  10, 933, 834. 10 

!  9,326,105.20  9,752,005.10 

{  3, 622, 500. 00  3, 764, 100. 00 

I  78,816,430.57  1  83,651,661.70 


{Monthly  Bulletin,  OfSce  of  Financial  .\dviser-Oeneral  Ke(«iver,  Port  au  Prince,  May,  1931.) 


Series  A  bonds,  6  per  cent,  1952. 
Series  B  bonds,  6  per  cent,  1953. 
Series  C  bonds,  6  per  cent,  1953. 
Fiduciary  currency . 

Total . 


Export  duties. — Haiti  collects  an  export  tax  on  coffee,  logw'ood, 
cacao,  cotton,  sugar,  and  other  miscellaneous  products.  The  fol¬ 
lowing  table  is  published  as  being  of  interest  in  showing  the  relation 
between  export  duties  and  total  customs  receipts  from  1923-24  to 
1929-30,  and  the  first  eight  months  of  the  present  fiscal  year  (Octo¬ 
ber  1-September  30).  Usually  the  tax  on  coffee  accounts  for  over 
90  per  cent  of  the  total  export  duties. 


i 

1 

1 

Total  customs 
receipts 
(gourdes) 

Total  export  ' 
duties 
(gourdes) 

Relation 
export 
duties  to 
customs 
receipts 
(percent¬ 
age) 

1923-24 . 

29, 950, 907. 14 
35,750,018.34 
40. 594, 831.  74 
33,661,876.23 
45,082,092.80 
35, 247, 650. 00 
30. 839, 074. 75 
18,927,436.30 

9, 964, 701. 92 
10,617,525.63 
12, 660, 447. 87 
10, 015, 913. 41 
;  14,040,033.56 
9,841,455.54 

I  11,952,580.99 
7, 265, 592. 77 

33. 34 

1924-25 . 

29.70 

1925-26 . 

31. 19 

192fr-27 . 

29.  75 

1927-28 . 

31. 14 

1928-29 . 

27.92 

1929-30 . 

38.76 

38.39 

(Monthly  Bulletin,  Office  of  Financial  Adviser-Qeneral  Receiver,  Port  au  Prince,  May,  1931.) 

HONDURAS 

Exports  during  the  first  semester,  1930-31. — The  export  trade 
of  Honduras  during  the  first  semester  of  the  fiscal  year  1930-31 
(August  1-January  31)  amounted  to  19,324,241  silver  pesos,  a  de¬ 
crease  of  6,429,463  silver  pesos  as  compared  with  the  same  period 
during  the  year  1929-30.  The  exports  by  major  classifications  were 


as  follows: 

Value 

(silver  pesos) 

Live  animals _  81,  527 

Alimentary  substances  and  beverages _  17,  209,  381 

Raw  materials _  315,  063 

Manufactured  products _  203,  480 

Gold  and  silver _  1,  514,  790 


Tot.al .  19,324,241 

The  principal  products  exported,  with  their  value,  were:  Bananas, 
16,468,160  silver  pesos;  coffee,  242,227;  coconuts,  191,470;  tobacco, 
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175,698;  molasses,  117,120;  cigars,  104,008;  and  sugar,  101,275.  Of 
the  total  exports  of  19,324,241  silver  pesos  the  United  States  took 
14,492,493  pesos,  Germany,  3,623,836,  and  the  United  Kingdom, 
489,536.  {La  Gaceta,  Tegucigalpa,  May  28,  1931.) 


MEXICO 


Commercial  aviation. — During  the  year  1930  a  total  of  4,000,351 
kilometers  (kilometer  equals  0.62  mile)  were  flown  by  Me.xican  com¬ 
mercial  and  private  planes.  This  represented  an  increase  of  approxi¬ 
mately  342  per  cent  over  1928,  when  1,170,999  kilometers  were 
flown.  The  number  of  passengers  and  weight  of  mail  carried,  how¬ 
ever,  did  not  increase  in  proportion  to  the  distance  covered.  Pas¬ 
sengers  carried  during  the  year  reached  a  total  of  20,920  or  an  increase 
of  about  193  per  cent  over  1928,  and  the  amount  of  mail  increased 
to  74,930  kilograms  (kilogram  equals  2.2  pounds)  or  268  per  cent 
above  that  carried  during  1928. 

Compared  with  statistics  for  the  previous  two  years,  the  operations 
in  the  field  of  commercial  air  transportation  during  1930  are  as 
follows : 


Time,  hours . 

Passengers  carried . . 

Mail  carried,  kilograms. 

Express,  kilograms . 

Ilaggage,  kilograms . 


1  1030 

1929 

1928 

4,000.351 

3.052.138 

1, 170, 999 

,  23,610 

21,765 

8,589 

20.920 

12.366 

10,969 

74,929 

92.115 

27,953 

72,531 

20,461 

461 

196,583  ' 

104,193 

15,973 

During  the  year  1928,  two  commercial  transport  companies  were 
licensed  by  the  Department  of  Communications  and  Public  Works. 
This  number  grew  in  1929  to  six  and  1930  found  five  still  in  operation. 
By  the  end  of  the  first  half  of  1930  two  large  companies  were  in 
possession  of  the  field.  {Estadistica  National,  Mexico  City,  Novem¬ 
ber,  1930,  and  Special  Report  of  the  United  States  Assistant  Trade 
Commissioner,  Mexico  City,  June  22,  1931.) 

Traveling  commercial  exposition. — During  June  arrangements 
were  completed  for  the  six  months  tour  of  the  First  Exposition  of 
National  Products,  recently  organized  to  acquaint  the  consuming 
public  w'ith  articles  produced  within  the  country.  It  is  hoped  that  as 
a  consequence  the  demand  for  these  articles  may  be  greatly  increased 
and  a  new  stimulus  given  to  national  industries.  Unusual  interest 
has  been  aroused  by  the  exposition,  both  among  industrial  firms, 
which  have  applied  in  large  numbers  for  space  for  exhibits,  and  among 
the  people  of  the  cities  which  the  special  train  used  for  this  purpose 
will  visit  during  the  six  months  of  its  tour.  The  itinerary  approved 
by  the  organizing  committee  of  the  exposition  will  take  in  38  cities, 
including  the  capitals  of  the  various  States  and  the  large  centers  of 
production  and  consumption;  the  train  will  also  make  short  stops  of 
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several  hours  each  at  places  of  lesser  importance.  (£,7  Unirersal, 
Me.xico  City,  June  5,  11,  and  26,  1931.) 

PARAGUAY 

First  rotary  printing  press. — A  rotarx’  printinjr  press  of  the 
latest  desigtn  has  just  been  placed  in  service  by  El  Diario,  one  of  the 
leading  newspapers  of  Asuncion.  With  the  use  of  this  modern  machin¬ 
ery,  is  now  possible  for  the  pajier  to  print  as  many  as  26,000  copies  per 
hour,  thus  greatly  lessening  the  time  necessary  for  the  publication 
of  the  large  editions  demanded  by  its  increased  circulation.  The 
press  is  the  first  of  its  kind  to  be  introduced  into  Paraguay.  (El 
Diario,  Asuncion,  June  20,  1931.) 

Bread-baking  competition. — Winners  in  a  bread-baking  compe¬ 
tition,  which  was  a  feature  of  the  culinarx^  e.xposition  recently  held 
under  school  auspices  in  Asuncion  to  encourage  the  use  of  national 
foo<i  products,  were  announced  by  the  press  on  June  11,  1931.  The 
first  prize,  a  gold  medal  donated  by  the  Agricultural  Bank,  was 
awarded  for  bread  which  proved  upon  analysis  to  contain  50  per  cent 
wheat  and  50  per  cent  tapioca  flour.  Breads  receiving  the  second  and 
third  prizes,  which  were  silver  medals  given  by  the  Ministry’  of  War 
and  Marine,  contained,  respectively,  55  per  cent  wheat  and  45  per 
cent  tapioca  flour  and  equal  proportions  of  wheat,  tapioca,  and  potato 
flour.  The  bread  awarded  first  prize  was  very  pleasing  in  taste  and 
possessed  qualities  which  kept  it  fresh  for  over  a  week.  That  awarded 
second  prize  likewise  remained  fresh  a  long  time.  Biscuits  made 
from  25  per  cent  rice  and  75  per  cent  wheat  flour  were  given  hon¬ 
orable  mention.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  types  of  bread 
winning  prizes  in  the  competition  may  be  baked  at  a  cost  averaging 
3.50  pesos  paper  per  kilogram  (kilogram  equals  2.2  pounds);  such 
bread,  even  if  retailed  at  a  profit  to  the  baker  of  1  peso  paper  per 
pound,  would  still  be  considerably  cheaper  for  the  consumer  than 
that  made  at  present,  which  is  selling  at  7  pesos  paper  per  kilogram. 
{El  Orden,  Asuncion,  June  11,  1931.) 

PERU 

Supervision  of  banks. — In  accordance  with  the  banking  law 
recently  promulgated  by  the  Government,  a  special  division  known 
as  the  Office  of  the  Superintendent  of  Banks  has  been  established  in 
the  Ministry  of  Finance.  The  duties  of  the  office  consist  in  the 
strict  enforcement  of  all  laws  relative  to  national  and  foreign  banks, 
savings  banks,  the  Central  Reserve  Bank  of  Peru,  mortgage,  agri¬ 
cultural,  and  mining  banks,  and  all  other  banking  concerns  now  oper¬ 
ating  in  Peru  or  established  later  in  the  Republic. 

One  of  the  first  and  very  important  labors  of  the  new  office  will  be 
to  take  charge  of  the  Bank  of  Peru  and  Ijondon,  in  accordance  with  a 
decree  of  May  23,  1931.  According  to  this  decree,  the  existing  state 
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of  moratorium  of  the  bank  can  not  be  continued,  yet  as  the  examina¬ 
tion  of  its  books  by  a  commission  appointed  for  the  purpose  shows, 
it  is  impossible  for  it  to  resume  its  operations.  Therefore,  in  order  to 
safeguard  the  interests  of  all  concerned,  the  bank  has  been  placed 
under  the  supervision  of  the  Office  of  the  Superintendent  of  Banks 
during  the  period  of  its  liquidation. 

Dr.  Cesar  Antonio  Ugarte,  a  distinguished  lawyer  and  expert 
economist,  author  of  an  Outline  of  the  Economic  History  of  Peru,  has 
been  appointed  head  of  the  new  office  with  the  title  of  Superintendent 
of  Banks.  {Rerista  Diplomdtica  y  Consular,  Lima,  May,  1931.) 

URUGUAY 

Foreign  trade  for  the  first  quarter  of  1931. — According  to 
information  issued  by  tbe  Commission  of  Foreign  Trade  Statistics  of 
the  (leneral  Bureau  of  Customs,  and  later  reprinted  by  tbe  press,  the 
total  value  of  the  foreign  trade  of  Uruguay  during  the  first  quarter 
of  1931  was  44,947,258  pesos.  Exports  during  the  quarter  were 
valued  at  25,012,576  pesos  and  imports  at  19,934,682  pesos.  These 
ligures  compare  with  the  exports  and  imports  during  the  same  period 
of  the  preceding  five  years  as  follows: 


Exports 

Imports 

Years 

!  Exports 

Imports 

value  (iiesus) 

value  (pesos) 

value  (pesos) 

value  (pesos) 

35,  TVS,  735 

17,451,626 

1929 . 

.  31,681,126 

22,340,294 

32,875,576 

18,822,843 

1930 . 

.  37,490,620 

21,158,275 

35,057,20U 

21,695,246 

1931 . 

.  25,012,576 

19,934,682 

Ninety-two  per  cent  of  the  total  imports  and  73.6  per  cent  of  the 
exports  were  shipped  through  the  port  of  Montevideo  during  the 
first  three  months  of  1931.  During  the  previous  year,  94.5  per  cent 
of  the  imports  and  67.7  per  cent  of  the  exports  were  shipped  through 
this  port. 

The  principal  countries  of  origin  and  destination  of  the  foreign 
trade  during  the  period  in  question  during  1931  were  as  follows: 


Exports  I 

Imports 

Country 

Value  1 
(liesos)  1 

i  Country 

Value 

(pesos) 

8, 644, 161 
3,808,789 
3,076,758 
2,877,803 
1,  554, 446 
1,062,439 
3,988, 180 

4,778,629 
3, 347, 710 
1,891,090 
1,712,911 
923,721 
7,280,621 

25, 012,  .576 

19,934,682 

. 

iJm  A/aAano,  .Monteviilei),  June  T,  IU3I.) 


Control  of  international  exchange  transactions. — See 
page  958. 
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VENEZUELA 

Production  of  metals  and  petroleum. — Interesting  data  on  the 
nation’s  metal  and  petroleum  wealth  were  recently  submitted  by  the 
Director  of  Mines  to  the  Minister  of  Promotion  in  a  report  which  has 
been  published  in  the  June  issue  of  the  Rerisia  del  Colegio  de  Ingenieros 
de  Venezuela. 

The  report  states  that  during  the  year  1930  the  gold  production  of 
the  Republic  was  1,826,731  grams  and  its  copper  production  3,294 
metric  tons.  The  metal  mines,  especially  those  in  Guay  ana,  were 
worked  steadily  and  \\ith  an  increased  interest,  largely  due  to  the 
satisfactory  results  obtained  by  some  of  the  companies;  the  discovery 
of  new  veins  of  gold  has  stimulated  action  on  the  part  of  foreign  con¬ 
cerns,  which  have  sent  commissions  of  experts  to  make  studies  in 
different  parts  of  the  eastern,  central,  and  western  sections  of  the 
Republic. 

The  petroleum  production  reached  20,153,912  metric  tons  during 
1930.  From  1922  to  1929,  the  production  increased  notably,  and  on 
some  occasions  was  almost  double  that  of  the  year  immediately  pre¬ 
ceding,  as  may  be  seen  by  the  following  table: 

Production  of  petroleum  in  Venezuela  from  1922  to  19S0 


Production 
(metric  tons) 


1922  . 334,922 

1923  . 639,257 

1924  _ 1,334,871 

1925  . 2,864,486 

1926  _ 5,207,450 


Production 
(metric  tons) 

1927  _ 8,969,236 

1928  _ 15,319,442 

1929  _ 19,844,936 

1930  _ 20,153,912 


It  should  be  noticed,  however,  that  the  production  in  1930  was 


almost  the  same  as  that  during -1929.  This  was  due  to  the  over¬ 
production  of  petroleum  throughout  the  world,  principally  in  the 
United  States  and  Russia,  >\'ith  a  consequent  decrease  in  prices,  the 
general  unbalancing  of  the  industry,  and  the  adoption  by  the  large 
petroleum  companies  of  a  plan  to  reduce  production. 

New  air  mail  service. — See  p.  959. 


POPULATION,  MIGRATION,  AND  LABOR 

ARGENTINA 

Migration  during  1920-1929. — The  following  table  gives  the 
Argentine  migration  figures  for  the  decade  1920-1929.  The  headings 
“Immigrants”  and  “Emigrants”  refer  only  to  foreigners  from  abroad 
traveling  second  or  third  class.  All  others,  including  river  passengers 
from  foreign  ports  and  Ai^entines,  are  classed  as  “travelers”. 
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Arrivals  by  land  and  by  air  are  not  included,  since  their  number  is 
so  small  as  to  be  almost  negligible. 


Year  j 

Arrivals 

Departures 

Immi¬ 

grants 

Travel¬ 

ers 

Total 

Emi-  1 
grants  | 

1 

Travel¬ 

ers 

1 

Total 

j 

Balance 

1920 . 

;  87,032 

101,656 

1  188,688 

57,187 

r 

91,720 

148,907 

+39,781 

1921 . 

98,086 

112,437 

210,523 

44,638  ! 

100, 132 

144, 770 

-f65,753 

1922 . 

1  129,263 

169,937 

299,200 

45,993 

149,814 

195,807 

+103,393 

1923 . 

I  195,063 

149,650 

344, 713 

46,810 

137,104 

183,914 

+160,799 

1924 . 

i  159,939 

113,561 

273,500 

46,105  1 

113,342 

159,447 

+114,053 

1925 . 

125,366 

167, 810 

293,176 

49,841  1 

168,058 

217,809 

1  +75,277 

1926 . 

'  135,011 

1  202,699 

337, 710 

55,769 

191,479 

247, 248 

!  +90, 462 

1927 . 

1  161, 548 

227,317 

388,865 

67,042 

209,945 

276,987 

+111,878 

1928 . 

!  129,047 

245, 717 

374, 764 

54,262 

234,320 

288,582 

1  +86, 182 

1929 . 

i  140,086 

297,369 

437,455 

58,365 

289,869 

348,234 

'  +89,221 

(ReriUa  dt  Economia  Argentina,  Buenos  Aires,  March,  1931. 
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Labor  accident  compensation  regulations. — See  p.956. 
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Increase  in  primary  instruction,  1920-1929. — The  following 
table  gives  the  increase  in  public  instruction  for  children  from  6  to  14 
years  of  age  in  the  private  and  public  schools  of  the  nation  during  the 
decade  1920-1929: 


1 

\  ear 

Schools  Teachers 

Students  j 

1  Year 

Schools 

Teachers 

1 

Students 

1920 . 

8,987  35,441 

i  9, 284  38, 336 

9,674  40,571 

i  9,758  42,110 

i  9,853  43,452 

1,121,311 

1, 164,366 
1,230,037 
1,260,845 
1,267,439 

1925 . 

10,058 

10,221 

10,503 

10,840 

11,280 

1 

43,663 
44,044 
47, 198 
49, 212 
49,876 

1,272,754 
1,278,875 
1,312,009 
1, 349, 648 

1  1,381,604 

1921 . 

1926 . ' 

1922 . 

1927 . 

1923 . 

1928 . 

1924 . 

1929 . 

(Revieta  de  Economia  Argentina,  Buenos  Aires,  March,  1931. 


BOLIVIA 

AitcHiEOLOGiCAL  FINDS  IN  Lake  Titicaca. — In  the  region  near 
Urus,  a  prehistoric  town  located  in  the  highest  part  of  the  Andes, 
Prof.  Arturo  Posnansky  reports  visiting  a  previously  unknown  islet 
in  Lake  Titicaca,  about  60  meters  (meter  equals  3.28  feet)  wide  by  300 
meters  long,  on  which  are  to  be  found  archaeological  remains  considered 
e.xtremely  important  for  those  engaged  in  the  study  of  past  American 
culture. 

“The  first  thing  I  saw  on  reaching  the  island,”  relates  Professor 
Posnansky,  “was  a  building  with  a  double  wall  which  appeared 
slightly  above  the  surface  of  the  soil.  Its  construction  apparently 
antedated  that  of  any  of  the  ruins  from  the  first  Tiahuanacu  period.” 
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The  discoverer  of  tlie  island  considers  the  building  mentioned  to  be 
“evidence  of  the  oldest  civilization  in  the  world,”  since  it  must  have 
been  built  even  before  Lake  Titicaca  was  formed,  or  prior  to  the 
glacial  period. 

Professor  Posnansky  had  as  his  companion  on  this  trip  Dr.  Alfred 
Metrau.x,  director  of  the  ethnographical  section  of  the  Tucuman 
Museum,  who  had  gone  to  the  region  mentioned  for  the  purpose  of 
investigating  the  myths,  legends,  and  vocabidary  of  the  remaining 
representatives  of  this  ancient  race  in  order  to  compile  a  complete 
grammar  of  their  language.  Professor  Posnansky  intended  to  con¬ 
clude  a  study  which  he  had  been  making  for  some  time  past  on  the  Urus 
race,  a  study  in  which  he  endeavors  to  prove  that  the  primitive 
inhabitants  of  Lake  Titicaca  and  the  extensive  region  formerly 
covered  by  tbe  great  inter-Andine  sea  formed  by  the  melting  ice  of 
the  last  glacial  age,  belonged  to  the  Arawake  people,  whose  present 
descendants  are  to  be  found  in  all  the  inhabited  forest  regions  of 
South  America. 

For  many  years  Professor  Posnansky  searched  in  vain  for  the  mys¬ 
terious  island  of  which  he  had  heard  from  the  natives  in  the  upper 
Andes.  One  of  the  stories  current  stated  that  the  little  island  ap¬ 
peared  only  during  the  drj’  season  or  winter,  when  Lake  Titicaca  was 
at  its  lowest  level.  The  professor  had  finally  come  to  the  conclusion 
that  the  island  was  little  more  than  a  myth  of  indigenous  folklore, 
and  undertook  his  latest  trip  with  little  hope  of  finding  it.  In  order  to 
reach  the  island  it  is  necessary  to  traverse  many  canals  which  were 
formerly  unknown.  These  are  covered  with  a  thin  coating  of  ice  and 
stretch  like  a  labyrinth  through  the  thickets  of  Jaconta-Palayani,  a 
continuation  of  Lake  Titicaca.  {El  Diario,  La  Paz,  June  10,  1931, 
and  La  Republica,  La  Paz,  June  10,  1931.) 

CHILE 

School  progress  in  1930. —The  President’s  message  to  Congress, 
delivered  May  21,  1931,  speaks  of  the  special  effort  of  the  Govern¬ 
ment  to  make  all  branches  of  education  more  practical,  especially  in 
the  rural  and  vocational  schools.  The  technical  and  commercial  high 
schools  have  been  improved  with  the  idea  of  attracting  more  of  the 
pupils  now  crowding  the  university  preparatory  courses.  The 
School  for  the  Blind  and  Deaf  Mutes,  which  is  classified  under  second¬ 
ary  institutions,  has  been  equipped  v^itb  e.xcellent  workshops. 
A  new'  nonnal  school  has  been  opened  at  Ancud,  in  the  southern  part 
of  Chile.  To  further  the  program  of  physical  education,  provision 
has  been  made  for  training  playground  attendants.  The  public 
libraries  have  continued  their  cultural  activities  by  means  of  lectures, 
classes,  and  the  publi(‘ation  of  works  of  literary  and  historical  merit; 
the  number  of  readers  increased  considerably,  the  figure  for  1930, 
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561,805,  being  four  times  that  for  1926.  The  University  of  Chile 
lias  given  special  attention  to  the  selection  of  students  and  to  their 
personal  welfare.  {Menmje  del  Presidente  de  la  Republica,  Santiago, 
May,  1931.) 

National  Council  of  Physical  Education.— A  recent  e.xecutive 
decree  provides  for  the  establishment  of  the  National  Council  of 
Physical  Education  under  the  Ministry  of  War,  instead  of  Education 
as  heretofore.  The  council  Avill  be  composed  of  12  members,  repre¬ 
senting  the  Ministries  of  Education,  War,  and  Navy,  as  well  as  the 
Aviation  Bureau,  the  Carabineers,  and  tbe  various  athletic  associa¬ 
tions.  The  Ministry  of  Education  will  continue  to  appoint  teachers 
of  physical  education.  {El  Mercurio,  Santiago,  May  28,  1931.) 

COSTA  RICA 

SciE.NTiFic  Society  of  Costa  Rica. — The  Scientific  Society  of 
(’osta  Rica  was  founded  in  May,  1931,  largely  through  the  initiative 
of  Sr.  Manuel  J.  Grillo,  jr.  At  the  first  meeting  of  the  society  held  in 
the  assembly  hall  of  the  National  Museum,  San  Jose,  the  following 
board  of  directors  was  elected:  Honorary  president,  Sr.  Justo  A. 
Facio,  Minister  of  Public  Instruction;  president.  Prof.  Fidel  Tristan; 
secretary,  Sr.  Manuel  J.  Grillo,  jr.;  treasurer.  Prof.  Anastasio  Alfaro; 
directors,  Sr.  Juan  Koch;  Sr.  Elias  I^eiva;  Dr.  Mario  Lujan;  Doctor 
Rother.  {Diario  de  Costa  Rica,  San  Jose,  May  27,  1931.) 

CUBA 

New  offices  foh  the  Department  of  Public  Instruction. — 
Early  in  July  the  Department  of  Fine  Arts  and  Public  Instruction 
moved  into  the  quarters  vacated  by  the  House  of  Representatives 
upon  the  completion  of  the  new  Capitol.  The  secretary  of  the  depart¬ 
ment,  Dr.  Carlos  Miguel  de  Cespedes,  has  announced  that  a  bust  of 
the  first  Secretary  of  Public  Instruction  in  the  Republic  of  Cuba, 
Sr.  Jose  A.  Gonzalez  Lanuza,  will  be  placed  in  the  vestibule  opposite 
the  entrance ;  moreover,  the  names  of  former  presidents  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  that  had  appeared  on  the  capitals  will  be  replaced 
by  those  of  notable  Cuban  educators.  {Diario  de  la  Marina,  Habana, 
July  3,  1931.) 

ECUADOR 

Bolivarian  Society. — A  permanent  committee  of  the  Bolivarian 
Society  of  Ecuador,  whose  headquarters  are  in  Quito,  has  been  or¬ 
ganized  in  Guayaquil,  Ecuador’s  leading  seaport.  At  a  meeting  of  the 
corresponding  members  of  the  society  held  at  Guayaquil  on  June  15, 
1931,  the  following  officers  were  elected:  Dr.  Alfredo  Baquerizo 
Moreno,  president;  Senora  Rosa  Borja  de  Ycaza,  first  vice  president; 
Col.  Alberto  Romero,  second  vice  president;  Dr.  Modesto  Ch&vez 
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Franco,  secretary;  and  Seftora  Maria  Piedad  Castillo  de  Levi  and 
Senores  Vicente  Paz  Ayora,Luis  F.  Cornejo  Gdmez,  Jos6  Abel  Castillo, 
and  Jose  A.  Campos,  directors.  {El  Teligrafo,  Guayaquil,  June  12 
and  16,  1931.) 

Athletics. — On  June  20,  1931,  the  President  of  the  Republic 
issued  through  the  Ministry"  of  Education,  whose  many  duties  include 
the  supervision  of  athletic  activities,  two  decrees  providing  for  the 
oi^anization  of  a  national  Olympic  committee,  a  national  committee 
on  sports  and  national  athletic  associations  throughout  the  Republic. 
The  National  Olympic  Committee,  created  by  decree  No.  73,  is  to 
represent  Ecuador  on  the  International  Olympic  Committee  and  make 
arrangements  for  participation  in  the  games  in  1932,  should  it  be  de¬ 
cided  that  Ecuador  is  to  take  part.  The  committee  will  be  composed  of 
the  Minister  of  Education,  chairman  ex  officio,  a  representative  from 
the  Ministry'  of  Foreign  Affairs,  one  from  the  Ministry^  of  War,  Navy, 
and  Aviation,  two  citizens  appointed  by  the  President,  and  two  repre¬ 
sentatives  of  the  National  Committee  on  Sports. 

Decree  No.  74  provides  for  the  creation  of  national  federations  or 
associations  of  the  various  sports  practiced  in  the  Republic.  The 
national  associations  will  be  located,  for  the  present,  in  those  cities 
whose  teams  won  first  place  at  the  first  national  competition  in  1926. 
Thus,  the  National  Football  Association  will  be  located  at  Riobamba. 
the  basket  ball,  marksmanship,  fencing,  bo.xing,  and  swimming  asso¬ 
ciations  at  Guayaquil,  those  devoted  to  track,  tennis,  bicycle  racing, 
and  handball  at  Quito,  and  polo  at  Ambato.  Provision  is  made  for 
the  affiliation  of  provincial  organizations  with  the  national  associa¬ 
tions.  The  National  Committee  on  Sports,  to  be  located  at  Quito, 
will  be  composed  of  a  representative  of  the  Executive  Power,  one 
appointed  by  the  Ministry  of  Education,  another  by  the  Ministry’ 
of  Public  Works,  and  one  by  each  of  the  national  associations.  It 
will  constitute  the  court  of  highest  appeal  in  all  athletic  matters, 
>^^11  settle  differences  arising  between  the  various  associations,  decide 
when  new  associations  are  to  be  organized,  serve  as  the  regular  channel 
for  the  relations  of  the  national  associations  with  similar  foreign 
bodies,  decide  when  Ecuador  is  to  participate  in  international  com¬ 
petitions,  and  administer  and  distribute  any  funds  appropriated  by 
the  Government  for  the  promotion  of  athletic  activities.  {Registro 
Oficial,  Quito,  June  22,  1931.) 

EL  SALVADOR 

Inter-American  student  friendship. — According  to  the  press,  stu¬ 
dents  of  the  public  schools  of  San  Salvador  recently  received,  through 
the  Ministry  of  Public  Instruction,  a  series  of  letters  from  the  students 
of  one  of  the  primary’  schools  of  Brazil.  The  purpose  of  the  corre- 
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spondence  was  to  promote  a  feeling  of  friendship  between  the  children 
of  the  two  countries.  Accompanying  the  letters  was  a  number  of 
drawings,  one  of  which  particularly  emphasized  this  idea:  A  map, 
depicting  the  continent  of  America,  was  drawn  opposite  a  beautiful 
figure  with  hands  outstretched  in  friendship,  beneath  which  appeared 
the  familiar  outline  of  the  volcanoes  of  the  cordillera;  in  an  upper 
comer  was  inscribed  the  formal  greeting  of  the  Brazilian  children. 
{Diario  del  Salvador,  San  Salvador,  May  23,  1931.) 

Establishment  of  new  schools. — Among  other  important  meas¬ 
ures  adopted  by  the  National  Assembly  in  the  closing  session  of 
Congress  on  May  31,  1931,  was  a  provision  authorizing  the  estab¬ 
lishment  of  100  new  rural  schools,  the  appropriation  of  25,000  colones 
for  the  foundation  of  a  normal  school  for  rural  teachers,  and  the 
creation  of  three  industrial  schools  to  be  established  in  different  sec¬ 
tions  of  the  Republic.  The  number  of  delegations  intrusted  with  the 
supervision  of  education  throughout  the  country  was  increased  to  14 
by  the  decree.  {Diario  del  Salvador,  San  Salvador,  June  3,  1931.) 

GUATEMALA 

Botanical  and  zoological  gardens. — The  many  improvements 
which  have  recently  been  made  to  the  botanical  and  zoological 
gardens  of  Guatemala  have  made  them  one  of  the  most  interesting 
spots  in  the  city.  One  of  the  noteworthy  features  of  the  gardens 
is  the  section  devoted  to  the  acclimatization  of  foreign  plants. 
The  cultivation  of  the  mulberry  tree  is  being  promoted  in  an  effort 
to  develop  a  national  silk  industry,  interesting  e.xperiments  are  car¬ 
ried  on  with  grapes  brought  from  all  parts  of  the  globe,  and  an 
e.xtensive  field  is  devoted  to  the  cultivation  of  ramie,  a  valuable 
source  of  vegetable  fiber.  This  is  but  one  of  the  agricultural  divisions ; 
in  others  intensive  work  is  being  done  in  the  improvement  of  staple 
crops.  The  park  also  includes  sections  devoted  to  animal  industry, 
where  valuable  specimens  of  purebred  cattle  and  horses  may  be 
found.  The  swimming  pools  and  other  facilities  offered  to  the  public 
makes  La  Aurora,  as  the  gardens  are  called,  an  ideal  recreational 
center.  {Diario  de  Centro  America,  Guatemala,  June  3-6,  1931.) 

Honor  to  American  hero. — A  special  feature  of  the  celebration 
of  Arbor  Day  in  the  schools  of  Retalhuleu  this  year  were  simple 
exercises  during  which  honor  was  paid  Bryan  Untiedt,  the  hero  of 
the  recent  Colorado  blizzard  disaster.  On  May  31,  1931,  resolutions 
were  issued  by  the  city  authorities  setting  aside  the  day  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  recalling  Bryan  Untiedt ’s  act;  at  the  formal  ceremonies  these 
were  read  and  the  story  of  his  part  in  saving  his  companions  told 
the  school  children.  The  resolutions  further  provided  that  during 
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the  month  of  June  at  the  daily  roll  call  in  each  grade  of  the  Boys’  I 

School,  the  name  of  Bryan  Untiedt  should  be  called,  and  the  student  [ 

having  the  highest  standing  in  the  class  should  answer  to  his  name. 

(Release  from  the  Department  of  State,  Washington,  June  26,  1931.) 

MEXICO 

Bureau  of  Fine  Arts. — To  make  art  a  living  force  in  Mexican 
life  and  to  release  all  the  creative  genius  of  the  people  by  every 
means  possible  is  the  purpose  of  the  Bureau  of  Fine  Arts  of  the 
Ministry  of  Education,  according  to  a  recent  report  of  its  director. 

Dr.  Alfonso  Pruneda. 

.Vlthough  the  bureau  has  been  in  existence  for  several  years,  this 
is  the  first  time  that  it  has  endeavored  to  coordinate  all  the  artistic 
activities  into  one  major  effort  to  bring  about  increased  efficiency. 

It  is  the  belief  of  the  bureau  that  its  work  should  not  be  limited  to 
the  making  of  programs  for  the  teaching  of  drawing,  painting  and 
music  in  the  institutions  under  federal  control,  however  important 
that  work  may  be.  It  must  give  an  impulse  to  all  the  different 
manifestations  of  art,  whether  under  official  or  under  private  aus¬ 
pices.  By  means  of  such  facilities  as  those  offered  by  the  National 
Conservatory  of  Music,  the  People’s  Night  School  of  Music,  two 
auditoriums,  an  open-air  theater  and  a  children’s  theater  (the  latter 
to  be  opened  this  year),  and  the  radiobroadcasting  station  of  the 
Ministry  of  Education,  the  Bureau  of  Fine  Arts  is  trying  to  reach 
every  educational  institution  in  the  country  and  every  type  of  person 
who  has  a  natural  talent  for  painting,  drawing,  sculpture,  dramatics, 
singing,  or  dancing. 

One  of  the  most  important  functions  of  the  bureau  is  that  of 
assisting  artists  to  bring  their  work  to  the  attention  of  the  public. 

Two  important  expositions  have  recently  been  held  under  its  auspices, 
one  of  artistic  photographs  and  the  other  of  sculpture.  The  com¬ 
pilation  of  regional  songs  has  been  entrusted  to  the  bureau  and  a 
valuable  collection  is  now  in  its  possession.  The  organization  of  a 
school  of  dancing  in  which  the  regional  dances  of  Mexico  will  be 
taught,  with  the  purpose  of  evolving  a  technique  characteristically 
Mexican,  is  another  of  its  cherished  projects.  Much  has  already 
been  accomplished  in  this  direction  in  connection  with  the  work  of 
the  Division  of  Physical  Education.  I 

Concretely,  the  activities  of  the  bureau  during  this  year  have 
included  programs  for  the  Divisions  of  Music  and  National  Dances, 

Drawing  and  Plastic  Arts,  and  Physical  Education,  as  well  as  for  the 
National  Conservatory  of  Music,  the  People’s  Night  School  of  Music, 
the  School  of  Sculpture,  and  the  Open-Air  Schools  of  Painting;  a 
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series  of  lectures  on  art  by  two  of  the  special  lecturers  of  the  depart¬ 
ment;  Sunday  festivals  in  the  open-air  theater  consisting  of  concerts, 
dramatic  performances,  native  and  aesthetic  dancing;,  choral  singinj;, 
and  physical  education  exhibitions;  radio  projirams;  and  concerts  of 
chamber  music  given  by  a  quartet  of  classical  music.  The  bureau, 
in  cooperation  with  many  private  organizations,  has  furnished  mate¬ 
rial  and  personnel  for  the  celebration  of  important  events.  Especially 
significant  was  the  visit  of  Leopold  Stokowsky,  director  of  the  Phila¬ 
delphia  Symphonic  Orchestra,  who  during  his  stay  directed  several 
numhei’s  of  a  program  given  by  the  “Sonido  13  ”  Orchestra  in  Mexico 
Oity.  {lioletUi  de  la  Secrelaria  de  Educacion,  March,  1931.) 

NICARAGUA 

School  of  Medicine.— On  May  22,  1931 ,  the  Nicaraguan  Congress 
approved  a  decree  authorizing  the  reestablishment  of  the  School  of 
Medicine,  Surgery,  Dentistry,  and  Pharmacy  at  Granada,  which  has 
been  closed  for  several  yeaix.  The  ('hief  E.xecutive  is  authorized  to 
designate  the  necessaiy  professors.  According  to  the  decree,  students 
in  the  schools  at  Leon  and  Granada  who  pass  successfully  the  examina¬ 
tions  at  their  own  school  must  take  a  general  examination  at  Managua 
before  they  will  be  authorized  to  practice  their  profession.  The  board 
of  examiners  will  be  composed  of  two  professors  from  Granada,  two 
from  Leon,  appointed  by  the  respective  schools,  and  a  physician  from 
Managua  appointed  by  the  Ministry  of  Pidilic  Instruction.  Only 
upon  receipt  of  a  certificate  from  the  board  to  the  effect  that  the  stu¬ 
dent  has  passed  his  examination,  may  the  school  which  he  attended 
confer  upon  him  his  degree.  (El  Diaria  Xicarayueitse,  Granada, 
.Mav  29,  1931.) 

PANAMA 

Educational  interchange. — Srta.  Berta  Tulia  Quesada,  a  home 
economics  expert  whom  the  Government  of  Panama  loaned  to  Costa 
Kica  for  a  few  weeks,  returned  to  her  country  early  in  June.  Senorita 
(Quesada,  a  specialist  in  her  subject  who  has  taken  advanced  work  in 
the  United  States  on  a  Government  scholarship,  gave  lectures  on 
nutrition  and  dietetics  before  normal-school  students,  teachers,  and 
members  of  mothers’  clubs  in  various  Costa  Rican  cities.  Young  and 
enthusiastic,  she  not  only  aroused  great  interest  in  the  important 
matter  of  proper  food,  but  served  as  an  envoy  of  friendship  from  the 
youth  of  Panama  to  that  of  Costa  Rica. 

I’pon  her  return,  Senorita  Quesada  was  accompanied  by  Srta. 
Bertalia  Rodriguez,  a  Costa  Rican  teacher  to  whom  the  Government 
of  Panama  has  given  a  scholarship  for  a  special  course  in  dietetics. 
After  completing  this  course,  Senorita  Rodriguez  will  teach  the  subject 
7Ut09— 31— Hull.  9 - 7 
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in  the  Normal  School  of  Costa  Kica.  (ff'iario  de  Costa  Rica,  San 
Jose,  May  30,  June  2,  3,  and  0,  1031.) 

PARAGUAY 

Kxhibitiox  of  CRrocAVAN  ART  AND  LiTERATi  RE. — During  June  an 
interestiiifr  exhihition  of  Cru<ruayan  art  and  literature  was  opened  in 
Asuncion  under  the  direction  of  .luan  M.  Filiirtifras  ami  Leopoldo 
Pereira.  The  collection  included  the  works  of  the  outstanding  writers, 
artists,  and  coinposei-s  of  l>u<;uay,  its  pur|)ose  heinjr  to  promote  a 
jrreater  cidtural  interchanjre  between  the  two  countries.  St'fior  Pe¬ 
reira,  who  is  an  artist  of  note,  also  arranj:ed  a  special  exhibit  of  his 
own  paintings.  According:  to  the  press,  the  plans  of  Sehor  Filartifjas 
included  a  series  of  lectures,  and  visits  to  different  Parafruayan  libra¬ 
ries  to  which  were  to  he  presented  hooks  from  the  literature  exhibit. 
The  exhihition  aroused  unusual  enthusiasm  in  Asuncion,  the  opening 
ceremonies  heinj:  attemled  hy  the  President  of  the  Republic,  the 
Minister  of  Public  Instruction,  members  of  the  diplomatic  corjis  and 
other  distinfruished  fruests;  before  it  was  formally  closed  on  June  27, 
jrreat  numbers  of  people  bad  taken  the  opiiortunity  of  visitiii};  it. 
{Kl  Ordeii,  Asuncion,  June  12,  17,  and  19,  1031,  and  Rl  Diario,  Asun¬ 
cion,  June  23,  1031.) 

Laboratory  for  classes  in  experimental  psycholooy. — .V 
special  laboratory  for  classes  in  experimental  psychology  was  recently 
opened  in  the  President  Franco  Normal  S<*hool  in  Asuncion.  Amonj: 
those  who  attended  the  openin»r  ceremony  were  the  Minister  of  Justii’e, 
\VoiNhi|),  ami  Public  Instruction,  the  Director  (leneral  of  Sidiools, 
mendiei’s  of  ('onjjress,  the  Director  of  the  School  Medical  Service,  and 
the  Director,  teachers,  and  students  of  the  institution.  Durinj;  the 
exercises  a  trained  psycholojrist  conducted  several  experiments  with 
the  children  attendinjj  the  school  to  demonstrate  the  use  of  the  equip¬ 
ment  of  the  new  laboratory,  which,  while  inexpensive,  is  complete 
and  up  to  date.  The  addition  of  the  new  laboratory  will  f;reatly 
facilitate  the  teachin<r  of  this  subject  in  the  normal  school,  now 
recofinized  as  the  linest  in  the  country,  and  will  undoubtedly  prove  an 
important  factor  in  wideniiifr  even  further  the  scope  of  its  usefulness, 
(/'j  Diario,  Asuncion,  April  10,  1031.) 

School  for  newsboys. — With  an  attendance  of  about  thirty 
students  and  numerous  visitors,  a  special  nifrht  school  for  newsboys 
was  recently  opened  in  Asuncion.  The  |)ro{;ram  of  study  olfered  by 
the  school  has  received  the  complete  approval  of  the  National  Boanl 
of  Kducation  and  the  Director  (leneral  of  S<-hools;  it  comprises  two 
<;enerai  courses,  the  first,  of  studies  havin<r  to  do  with  the  occiqiation 
of  the  newsboy  and  the  second,  of  studies  taught  rejiularly  in  the  public 
schools.  {El  Diario,  Asuncion,  A|)ril  H,  and  17,  1031.) 
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URUGUAY 

Dalton  Plan  School. — Action  was  recently  taken  by  the  (\)uncil 
(*f  Primary  and  Normal  Instruction  to  establish  a  Dalton  Plan  School 
at  a  central  point  in  Montevideo.  As  a  result,  School  No.  77  was 
desijrnated  for  the  e.\|)eriment,  which  is  to  be  started  durinjr  the  1931 
school  year.  Necessary  scientific  and  jicda^ojlical  ecpiipment  has 
been  made  available  by  the  Pedasro^ical  Library,  the  normal  institutes, 
the  Biological  Lalatratory,  and  the  Technical  Inspection  Oflice,  and 
many  other  facilities  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  scluad  to  insure  all 
possible  suceess.  While  this  is  the  first  definite  step  taken  to  incor- 
|)orate  the  use  of  the  Dalton  plan  in  the  schools  of  rrufiuay,  the  system 
is  not  unfamiliar  to  many  teaehers  throufrhout  the  country.  At 
present  it  is  bein^  taught  in  the  normal  schools  and  certain  of  its 
aspects  are  even  beinjr  tried  out  in  the  classes  in  practice  teachinjr. 
Moreover,  some  of  the  teachers  have  had  an  opportunity  to  visit 
schools  in  other  countries  where  the  plan  is  in  operation,  and  larjie 
numbei-s  are  kept  informed  of  its  salient  features  throujrh  articles  in 
mafiazines  and  the  press.  {Lo  Manana,  Montevideo,  May  10,  1931.) 
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BOLIVIA 

('oMPLETioN  OF  La  Paz  stadh  m. — A  decree  was  issued  by  tbe 
Presi<lent  of  tbe  Republic  on  May  20,  1931,  providin';  for  the  reorjiani- 
zation  of  the  committee  in  char're  of  the  financin';  and  completion 
of  the  l^a  Paz  Stadium.  The  committee  is  to  be  composed  of  public 
officials,  who  will  serve  in  the  capacity  of  advisory  members,  and 
|)rivate  citizens,  wbo  will  make  u|)  tbe  different  commissions  and  t)e 
'•onsidered  permanent  members. 

Tbe  Minister  of  Public  Instruction  will  be  tbe  bonorary  president 
of  the  committee  and  the  Prefect  of  the  Department  will  act  as  the 
president.  The  president  of  the  Municipal  (’ouncil,  the  rector  of  the 
university,  and  the  |)residents  of  the  La  Paz  P'oot  Ball  Association 
and  the  Athletic  Federation  of  Bolivia,  respectively,  Imve  been 
ajipointed  as  advisory  members.  The  permanent  members  compris- 
inj;  the  technical  and  juridical  commissions  of  the  committee  include 
well-known  enj;ineers  and  lawyei-s. 

The  purpose  of  the  (lovernment  in  appointin';  this  committee, 
which  was  originally  established  in  1929  but  later  dissolved,  is  to 
promote  physical  training  and  sports  in  the  country;  when  issuing  the 
decree  the  President  e.xplained  the  need  for  reestaf)lishing  greater 
cooperation  in  the  direction  and  supervision  of  the  stadium  in  order 
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to  "ive  pornianonco  and  unity  to  tlu*  measures  undertaken  for  its 
realization.  He  likewise  pointed  out  the  inij)ortanee  of  the  existenee 
of  a  body  which  should  he  responsible  for  all  future  work  as  well  as 
for  the  administration  and  maintenance  of  the  part  already  com])leted. 
(La  liepublica,  La  Paz,  May  29,  1931.) 

BRAZIL 

(loVEUNMEXT  ADMINISTRATION  OF  WELFARE  ASSOCIATION. - The 

head  of  the  Provisional  (lovernment  of  Brazil,  Dr.  Cletulio  Vardas,  has 
issued  a  decree  ratifying;  the  afrreement  between  the  Director  (leneral 
of  the  National  Department  of  Social  Welfare  and  the  jioverning: 
hoard  of  the  Alfonso  Penna  Foundation  by  which  the  latter  is  dis¬ 
solved  and  all  its  property  transferred  to  the  department.  One  of  the 
principal  aims  of  the  Alfonso  Penna  Foundation,  a  social  welfare 
orjranization  founded  in  Rio  de  Janeiro  in  1926,  was  the  construction 
of  a  hospital  where  persons  of  both  sexes  unable  to  work  because  of 
physical  defects  or  chronic  diseases  mifiht  receive  attention.  Plans 
were  drawn  up  and  work  started  on  a  structure  estimated  to  cost 
about  1,500  contos,  but  throufjh  lack  of  funds  the  foundation  has  been 
unable  to  finish  the  buildiiifi.  The  afireement  provides  that  the 
(lovernment  will  complete  the  construction  of  the  hospital  and  open 
it  to  the  public  under  the  administration  of  the  Department  of  Social 
Welfare.  (Diario  Official,  Rio  de  Janeiro,  May  9,  1931.) 

CHILE 

Air  ambulance  service. — The  Chilean  Aviation  Bureau  has 
converted  one  of  the  Ford  trimotor  planes  of  the  (lovernment-owned 
National  Airline  into  a  comfortable  air  ambulance  by  taking  out  the 
14  passenger  seats  and  installing  four  portable  stretchers  in  their 
place.  The  plane  is  so  equipped  that  medical  treatment  may  be 
given  en  route,  if  necessar\\ 

L'pon  receiving  a  call  the  plane  will  land  at  the  airport  nearest  the 
home  of  the  patient,  and  one  of  the  company’s  automobiles  will  be 
sent  for  him  with  a  stretcher,  l’pon  arrival  at  the  airport  nearest  the 
hospital  or  clinic  where  the  jiatient  is  to  be  treated,  he  will  be  trans¬ 
ferred  there  in  the  same  manner.  {El  Mercurio,  Santiago,  May  28, 
1931.) 

EL  SALVADOR 

Organization  of  Anti-Tuberculosis  League. — Important  meas¬ 
ures  have  just  been  taken  in  El  Salvador  to  prevent  the  spread  of 
tuberculosis.  These  are  largely  the  result  of  the  initiative  of  the  Red 
Cross,  which  has  founded  a  special  organization  to  engage  in  a 
systematic  campaign  against  the  disease.  One  of  the  first  acts  of  the 
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HOW  society,  whioh  is  known  as  the  Leairne  Against  Tuberculosis,  has 
been  to  enlist  the  cooperation  of  teachers  throughout  the  Republic  in 
an  educational  campaign  against  the  disease.  More  than  2,000 
teachers  have  pledged  their  support,  and  it  is  hoped  that  the  school 
(hildren  of  the  country  may  soon  he  fully  taught  the  danger  of  the 
disease,  its  treatment,  and  the  means  of  preventing  its  spread. 
{Dittrio  del  S(drador,  San  Salvador,  May  31,  and  June  2,  1931.) 

Home  for  poor. — The  Women’s  C'harity  League  of  San  Miguel  has 
recently  been  granted  permission  by  the  President  of  the  Republic  to 
establish  a  lion  e  for  the  poor  in  a  building  owned  by  the  Government 
in  that  city.  ince  an  institution  of  this  nature  has  been  needed  in 
San  Miguel  for  some  time,  this  courtesy  on  the  part  of  the  Govern¬ 
ment  was  greatly  appreciated.  {Dlario  del  Sab'ador,  San  Salvador, 
June  7,  1931.) 

MEXICO 

('oi  RSE  IN  PEDIATRICS. — At  the  beginning  of  June  physicians 
emiiloyed  by  hygiene  centers  and  other  doctors  interested  in  pediat¬ 
rics,  completed  the  course  recently  held  under  the  auspices  of  the 
Bureau  of  Public  Health  in  the  School  of  Public  Health.  The 
subjects  offered  in  the  course  included  children’s  diseases,  child 
nutrition,  jirenatal  hygiene,  and  the  hygiene  of  the  preschool  child. 
The  influence  of  this  course,  in  the  opinion  of  the  bureau,  was  very 
great,  since  it  has  not  only  made  it  possible  for  the  physicians  of 
hygiene  centers  to  receive  equal  preparation  for  their  work  in  this 
particular  field  hut  has  also  augmented  the  numher  of  general 
practitioners  better  (pialified  to  undertake  the  treatment  of  children. 
(LV  rniversol,  Mexico  C’ity,  June  11,  1931.) 

NICARAGUA 

Improvements  in  the  San  Vicente  Hospital. — A  new  electric 
pump  was  put  into  operation  in  the  San  Vicente  Hospital  at  Le6n  on 
June  4,  1931 .  Before  the  installation  of  this  equipment  the  organiza¬ 
tion  had  difliculty  in  securing  sufhcient  water  for  its  needs.  The  new 
pump  was  jiurchased  by  the  Leon  Welfare  Board  with  the  cooperation 
of  an  altruistic  merchant  of  the  city.  {El  Centro  Americano,  Leon, 
June  (),  1931 .) 


NECROLOGY 

PANAMA 

Dk.  Kekxaxdo  (itakdia. — The  Republic  of  Panama  mourns  the 
loss  of  one  of  its  noted  jurists,  Dr.  Fernando  (luardia,  a  ineinher  of 
a  distinguished  family  who  died  on  dune  h  after  a  lon^  and  painful 
illness.  In  reeojtnition  of  his  eharaeter  and  the  many  important 
services  rendered  the  Kepuhlie  hy  Dr.  (jiiardia  the  (lovernment 
declared  three  days  of  oflieial  inourninjr,  durinjr  which  the  national 
(la^  appeared  at  half-mast  over  all  |)uhlie  buildings.  In  the  days  when 
the  Isthmus  of  Panama  was  a  Department  of  the  Republic  of  (\)lom- 
hia,  Doctor  (iuardia  was  an  important  public  official.  During  his 
long  and  brilliant  career  he  served  as  prefect  of  the  Province  of  C'olon, 
superior  judge  of  the  Judicial  Circuit  of  Panama,  and  (’hief  Justice 
of  the  Sui)reme  ('ourt  of  the  Republic.  At  the  time  of  his  death 
he  was  the  consulting  attorney  of  the  (lOvernment.  {(laceUi  Oficlal 
and  The  Star  and  Herald,  Panama,  June  t),  1931.) 

Ra.mox  F.  Acevedo. — Panama  lost  one  of  its  distinguished  states¬ 
men  on  June  h,  H(31,  by  the  death  of  Sehor  Ramon  F.  Acevedo,  a 
former  designate  to  the  Presidency  of  the  Republic,  a  cabinet  minister, 
and  the  manager  of  the  National  Bank  of  Panama.  Immediately 
upon  learning  of  his  death  the  (lovernment  issued  an  e.xecutive  decree 
lauding  his  many  services  to  the  nation  and  recommending  his  civic 
virtues  to  future  generations.  His  funeral,  which  was  attended  hy 
high  officials,  was  an  elo(juent  demonstration  of  the  high  esteem  in 
which  Senor  Acevedo  was  held  hy  all  classes,  ((laeeta  Oficial, 
Panama,  June  10,  1931.) 
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SUBJECT  MATTER  OF  CONSULAR  REPORTS 

REPORTS  RECEIVED  TO  AUGUST  12,  1931 


IjTlun-  im  Iho  cooixTiilivc  movoment  in  Argentina 

The  In-itituti>  Cultural  ArKentina  Xorteamerkann 

The  resipnalion  of  Dintor  Levene,  preshfent  of  I.a  Plata 
ITiiversity. 

Kxeerpl  showinn  general  conditions  in  Argentina.  June  14 
to  June  2ti.  Itl3l. 

HKA711. 

The  jirofession  of  nursing  in  Hrazil.  Decree  of  June  l.'i, 
l'«l. 

The  International  Congress  for  the  A<lvancement  of 
Women  inaugurated  its  session  in  Hio  on  June  20,  KKtl, 

Keview  of  commerce  and  intliistries  for  the  <iuarter  ended 
June ;«).  liWl. 

CHILE 

Keview  of  commerce  and  imlustries,  (juarter  ende<l  June 
:io.  lotil. 

COLOMRIA 

A  trip  through  the  .''anta  Marta  <listrkt  of  Colombia 


June  10  '  Embassy,  Buenos  .Vires. 
June  IH  I  Do. 
do.  I)o. 


June  19  Embassy,  Kio  de  Janeiro. 


July  9  Samuel  T.  Lee.  consul  general  at 
1  Rio  de  Janeiro. 


July  7  ,  Thomas  D.  Bowman,  consul  gen¬ 
eral  at  Santiago. 


June  2:t  i  I.aVerne  Baldwin,  vice  consul  at 
,  Santa  Marta. 


Proici  t  for  t  he  est  ablishment  of  an  economic  ent  omologit  al 
service. 

Resolutions,  (omlusions,  and  retommendatiens  of  First 
Child  Welfare  Congress,  San  Jose.  .\pr.  26-May  .1. 
Customs  collections  in  Costa  Rka,  first  Rmonths  of  19:11... 


.May  14  i  la’gation,  San  Jose. 


July  10  David  J.  D.  Myers,  tonsul  at  San 
I  Jose. 


Cuba  liiLs  recommeniied  the  i:i-month  calendar..  _ 

Review  of  commerie  and  indiLstries,  iptorter  emied  June 
:ui.  I9;il. 

Review  of  commene  and  industries,  iiuarter  ended  June 
:io.  tifll. 

Review  of  commerce  and  imlustries  of  Matanzas,  quarter 
ended  June  .40,  I9:tl. 

Review  of  commerte  and  indu.stries  for  quarter  ended 
June :«).  19:il. 

POMINK  AS  KKri  BLIC 

Professors  invited  to  Stanford  Cniversity  and  Middlebury 
College. 

Review  of  commerce  and  industries  of  Puerto  Plata  dis¬ 
trict.  quarter  ended  June  :10,  19.41. 

Re|Hirt  on  the  general  conditions  prevailing  in  the  Domin- 
i(an  Reiniblic  during  June,  1930. 


June  10  ;  Emba.ssy,  ilabana. 

July  7  F.  T.  E.  Dumont,  con.sul  general 
i  at  ilabana. 

Julv  10  11.  J.  Dickimson,  con.sul  al  .\n- 

tilla. 

July  15  '  Reginald  S.  Kazenjian,  vice  consul 
'  at  Matanzas. 

July  20  Eiiwin  Schoenrich,  consul  at  San- 
I  tiago. 


June  2  '  Eegation.  Santo  Domingo. 

June  8  FBvin  Seibert,  vice  consul,  Puerto 
Plata. 

June  :10  Regal  ion. 


Ecuatlorean  repr<>sentative  al  Conference  on  F'ducation, 
hekl  at  Denver,  July  27-.\ug.  I,  1931. 


June  I  Regation,  Quito. 


The  Bustamante  Code  of  Private  International  Raw _ 

Request  for  loan  or  lea.se  of  e<lucational  films,  by  Sub- 
Secretarioof  Inslruccion  Ptiblica. 


Mar.  14  Regation,  San  Salvador. 
June  3  Do. 


Amqtlance  of  the  (lovernmeni  of  invitation  to  the  Kourl  h 
Pan  .\merican  Commercial  Conference,  from  Oct.  5  to 
12.  1931. 


July  9  Regation,  Cuatemala. 
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Reports  received  to  Auguttl  12,  1931 — Continued 


Subject 


Author 


HAITI 

Financial  statement  for  the  month  of  June,  1931 
panama 


IlKil 

July  14  I,e|!ation,  Port  au  Prince. 


Executive  (Iwree  of  .\i>r.  29  provuies  for  the  establishment  June  19  lA-Ration,  Pansima. 
of  a  moilel  farm  at  has  Tahlas,  Los  Santos  Province, 
and  the  reoritanir.at ion  of  agricultural  stations  already 
existing. 

Review  of  commerce  and  industries,  quarter  ended  June  Julv  is  William  W.  Early,  consul  at  Colon. 
30,  1931. 

Review  of  commerce  and  industries,  quarter  ended  June  July  22  llerlH-ri  O.  Williams,  consul  al 
30,1931.  I  Panama  City. 

PERU  I 


Doctor  .\lmenara  will  not  he  able  to  attend  the  conference  June*  10  Embassy,  Lima, 
in  October. 

Review  of  commerce  and  indastries,  cpiarter  ended  June  ;  July  6  William  C.  Rurdelt,  consul  general 
30,  1931.  at  Callao-Lima. 

VESEIUEl-A  j 

Review  of  commerc-c  and  industries,  quartc'r  ended  Min'.  :  June  19  Oeorge  R.  Phelan,  vice  consul  al 
31,1931.  i  Puerto  CalH'llo. 

English  text  of  the  Prc'Sident’s  message .  June  .30  ,  Ix>gation,  Caracas. 


